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A NEW FORUM for the typewriter enthusiast is before you. 
Please enjoy it.. 
ial on any phase of the subject for future issues. 


sent to every known collector. 


This premiere issue is being 
.You are invited to contribute mater- 
Please share it...If you know of a 


collector new to the interest assure that he'll receive his own copy by sending his 


name to THE EXCHANGE. 


WITH THIS NEWSLETTER yet another private 
collector takes up the torch others have 
passed along before him in a low profile 
crusade to bring far-flung individuals 
into a common presence. In the last few 
years here in the U.S. a number of pri- 
vate enthusiasts have made efforts 
toward keeping the flame of comraderie 
flickering. Among these spirited people 
are Monte Calvert, Max Steinberg, Dave 
Golden, Paul Lippman, Don Sutherland, 
Don Hoke and Joe Weber. Every private 
collector can appreciate what they ave 
done. 


WHILE THE EARLY CURIOUS probably began 
preserving old typewriters about eighty 
years ago, relatively few have ever en- 
joyed knowing other collectors. Many 
have acted entirely alone...The writer 
acquired his first Blickensderfer as a 
child (for $1.50) in 1938--just four 
years after Carl Dietz began his work-- 
yet till recently he had collectively 
known perhaps half a dozen others who 
could talk about a Ford or a Franklin 
without having made reference to an 
automobile. 


AS A RESULT of a recent independently 
conducted effort to ferret out collectors 
wor ldwide--by means of an inquiry letter 
asking the suspected to confirm their 
status and relay names of others so a 
list of current enthusiasts could be 
assembled--your editor finally met by 
correspondence, telephone and personal 
visits, many early writing machine 
collectors. Some responses carried rare 
feeling. Friendships developed. Many of 
the returns expressed an active rather 
than passive interest..,Just about every- 
one seems actively on the lookout for 
that Columbia or Crown indicator, or any 
other machine to enhance his collection. 


LETTERS OF ENCOURAGEMENT deserved immed- 
iate replies. Unfortunately, many were 
not managed at the time. The instigator 
had suddenly found himself pressed by 
commercial matters.and his pet project 
was pigeon-holed. An apology to all. 


WHILE THE ORIGINAL OBJECTIVE was to dis- 
tribute a roster, you have indicated that 
a publication inviting circular response 
would better serve the interests of all. 


Dan Post, Editor - Post-Era Archives, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 
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"Rather than a directory," writes J. R. 
O'Donnell (PA), "what is needed is...a 
regular newsletter."..."It would be nice 
to see a ‘share the news' letter once in 
a while. Kent Copeman" (MI)..."In reply 
to your recent communication addressed to 
‘suspected enthusiast' I fear I am guilty 
as charged--having a large number of type 
writers ranging from trash to some 
goodies. I would be very much in favor 
of a newsletter. John L. Hoffman" (MA) 
"I would like to horsetrade with others. 
Jack Gobright" (MA)..."I would welcome a 
possible newsletter to help in the expan- 
sion of my collection. Ken Dickerson"(0OR) 


SO THE "AYES" HAVE IT in favor of the 
creation of a newsletter...While reader 
ads will be run at a small charge, sub- 
ject to available space--and will predic- 
tably become the first read section of 
THE EXCHANGE--the reader may also look 
for pieces touching on the lore and the 
legend, particularly in obscure facets. 
Your experience with a certain lucky find 
or "the one that got away" will be repor- 
ted too. (You don't have to relate to a 
linear index Hammonia to make for good 
reading!) Your contribution could also 
be as simple as a clipping from a news- 
paper or pieces from an old hobby scrap- 


book. All expressions on the subject are 
invited. 


A FINE TOPIC FOR ELABORATION in an issue 
soon was suggested by Ed Peters (PA) who 
wishes for a set of "standards so that 
machines could be sold and exchanged 
through the mail with a reasonable degree 
of confidence. I've been burned once or 
twice, not by collectors but by little 
old ladies who want the world for rusty 
hulks."...An equally timely topic: proper 


packing for shipment. Let's have your 
input on these simmering subjects... 


CERTAIN RESPONSES from the survey were 
archival in themselves. "I do have sev- 
eral," writes McNeil] Smith (NC), "most 
of them having been associated with events 
in my life. For example, I learned to 
type on a Smith Premier No. 2."..."Yes, 

I am interested in old typewriters, though 
not as a collector. My grandfather and 
two of his brothers worked with Christ- 
opher Latham Sholes when he invented the 
first typewriter to be manufactured. 





(Miss) Priscilla Densmore" (MI)..."My Dad, 
who died in 1944, was vice-president and 
general manager of Smith Premier from 

1902 until 1913. So I was brought up on 
typewriters and knew Clarence Seamans and 
his family. Seamans, who formed Wyckoff, 
Seamans and Benedict in 1882, put across 
the Remington and was then president of 

the Union Typewriter Company, of which 
Smith Premier was a part. He visited our 
home in Syracuse frequently. I remember 
one time at dinner when Dad asked me what 
was the greatest typewriter in the world. 

I was seven or eight years old and resented 
the question, so answered 'Remington,' 
which delighted Seamans--as I knew it would. 
William A. Dyer, Jr." (IN) 


SOME COLLECTORS STARTED WAY BACK WHEN..."My 
interest in early typewriters developed over 
thirty years ago. Thanks again for letting 
the rest of us share in your enthusiasm. 

Joe Proctor" (TN)..."I was bitten many years 
ago by the rocky mountain spotted typewriter 
bug...Just picked up the sweetest New Model 
Crandall. Alvin Abramowitz" (MD)..."I have 
had real friendships develop and am in the 
game for about 30 years with my first mach- 
ine going back longer. Dave Golden" (NM) 


PENULTIMATE ENTHUSIASTS were those who sat 
down before museum pieces to reply. "Yes, 
I am a typewriter enthusiast. Why else 
would anyone sit behind a non-visible 
writing machine to get a letter off to you. 
This Smith Premier doesn't even give me a 


backspace to go over my errors. Mike 
Brooks" (CA)..."Excuse my typing. It is 
done with an old Vari-Typer. H. Moskovitz" 


(NY)..."This is being pounded out on a Pre- 
Pershing-in-Paris Oliver. L. T. Gotchy" 
(CA)..."I see that I am running short of 
paper so I shall stop. Besides, this 
Blickensderfer is confusing me, even if it 
is fun to use. Peter Tandy" (England) 


INTERNATIONAL RESPONSES came not only from 
England, but from Australia, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Japan, South Africa and 
Switzerland. 


THE WRITING MACHINE has been used, almost 
incestuously, to tell about itself from 
the first days. The collector could ass- 
emble a staggering library devoted to his 
favorite subject if only he had access to 
all that has been published among the 


principal industrial countries of the 
world. Most books and booklets separate 
into one of several types... 


IF YOU HAVE EVER DISCOVERED an original 
booklet enclosed with a new acquisition 
you know the thrill and satisfaction in 
taking a factory-guided tour of your 
vintage machine via the pages of the 
instruction manual or a comprehensive 
piece of sales literature. These hand- 
books represent the largest variety of 
publications issued on the subject, one 
having been prepared for issue with each 
make and model. They also present the 
most unimpeachable body of authentic 
historical and mechanical detail. Un- 
fortunately, introductory slant and 


fugitive physical form led to widespread. 


mortality. Today these are the rarest 
pieces of all. 


COMPANY HISTORIES represent another 
group of publications. These house 
books were often thicker than instruc- 
tion manuals, though seldom as pertinent 
While some sections provide research 
sources, scholars must carefully weigh 
the validity of statements that may have 
been interjected to distort original 
facts and figures in favor of the spon- 
soring builder. 


INDEPENDENTLY DEVELOPED works in which 
dedicated researchers have brought the 
fleeting products of a whole industry 
into retrospective focus represent a 
third variety. These "coffee table" 
books have been developed from studies 
using all published paper, along with 
source material from early documents, 
patent records and data preserved by 
families of the inventors themselves. 
Important additions have appeared in 
recent years. (Also among general his- 
tories are one or two company commiss- 
ioned efforts that have been disguised 
in the gloss of hardcover format to 
pass as unbiased reporting.) 





AUTHORS LIKE Leroy Jones, Dick Current, 
Bert Swanger (republisher), Michael 
Adler and Wilf Beeching are still very 
much with us. They are honored for 
their tremendous accomplishments in 
behalf of other collectors. An upcom- 
ing newsletter will contain an inter- 





national bibliography of antique type- 
writer books. Your input for this pro- 
ject is sought. 








JUST PUBLISHED in 1981, is the Coll- 
ector's Guide to Antique Typewriters 
(Post-Era, 512.) Interfaced with an 
extensive selection of rare early ad- 
vertising (1885-1923) are pages fam- 
iliar to some from "A Condensed History 
of the Writing Machine." Everyone will 
cherish this book for its exhibits of 
uncommonly seen contemporary ads, many 
of which describe makes and models not 
depicted in the 290 historical pro- 
files. 330 illustrations and 125 ads 
make this a reference gem. 





EVERY COLLECTOR HAS WONDERED at one time 
or another just how an association, or 
even a newsletter, could ever materialize 
among a group of individuals scattered 
afield and largely unknown to one an- 
other. As everyone knows, the bottom 
line requires that only a true enthusiast 
willing to work without compensation 
might prove successful in bringing such 
an endeavor to reality...Even with a 
contribution of talent to edit and pre- 
pare such a newsletter, the cash outlay 
to produce and mail it would still have 
to come from somewhere. Others have 
wrestled with this puzzle before. The 
primary stumbling block has traditionally 
presented itself as too lean an assembly 
of bonafide collectors...It is thought 
that today's more extensive list will 
break new ground. 


DESCRIBED AS "UNCOMMERCIAL" by many of 
his peers, the editor has taken up the 
newsletter challenge fully aware that it 
will flourish only as a labor of love. 
The economic difference that may make the 
effort flow this time is going to be you. 
The objective is to provide a service 
offering genuine value that will prompt 

a return from the collector in such 
painless fashion that it will be deemed 

a pleasure to respond. 


WITH THE APPEARANCE OF THIS MAILING your 
editor, a book publisher by trade, submits 
his two-fold plan for your approval and 
participation. Inside his head it devel- 
oped like this: 

















A. Introduce a viable newsletter to unite 
collectors, more fully define the hobby 
in terms of numerical strength and geo- 
graphical centers of interest. 


B. Confront the present void in avail- 
ability of authentic descriptive litera- 
ture. (Because the writer lifted the 
cover off of a New Yost to find the 
original instruction book waiting...and 
pulled a little stationery drawer open in 
a leatner Blick case to discover a beau- 
tiful promotional catalog smiling out... 
he knows first-hand the excitement that 
supportive paper can generate.) Select, 
prepare and reissue those elusive publi- 
cations that every collector should wel- 
come as a satisfying added dimension for 


his collection. Price deliberately low 
to offer outstanding value. 


WITH THE COOPERATION of experienced and 
obliging collectors Uwe Breker, Judd Cap- 
lovich, Lee Locke and Mark Stellinga, a 
number of early manuals were selected, 
borrowed and reproduced, hiring the 
skills of a book manufacturer. Included 
in this initial series of eight are: 
Blickensderfer, Caligraph, Chicago, 
Hammond, Oliver, Remington, Williams and 
Yost. (A sample page strip is enclosed 
with this newsletter to convey printing 
quality.) 


IN THEORY--and the editor hopes in prac- 
tice as well--this plan will be wel] 
received. Your purchase of these mile- 
stone archival reproductions will help 
to offset their printing costs and bring 
a return against newsletter expenses as 
well. As your response is metered, 
additional material will be reproduced 
with regularity. 





AS A PRACTICAL POINT, the plan requires 
that inactive persons on the mailing 
list be deleted before sinking the ship. 


DISTRIBUTION of the next issue of this 
news letter--now in preparation--will be 
confined to collectors who have recon- 
firmed their enthusiasm by purchasing at 
least a good portion of the eight paper 
items now ready...There's a terrific 
package price for all eight! (Order 
form is enclosed) 





IF YOU POSSESS ORIGINAL MANUALS that 
complement this project and are willing 
to permit reproduction so they may be 
shared, please let the editor know 
details... 


COLLECTOR ADVERTISING can be a real 
service in bringing buyer and seller 
together only when that old Golden Rule 
is remembered and practiced. In this 
column the enthusiast has the oppor- 
tunity to "make a deal and make a 
friend" with each transaction. 


MACHINES AND THEIR PARAPHERNALIA only 
may be advertised, subject to available 
space. No prices will be shown. Publ- 
isher reserves right to edit copy or to | 
decline ads adjudged to be misleading. 
A fifteen word limit per advertiser 
will be imposed in the interests of 


best serving all. Rate: $4 for 15 
words . 
Wanted: SECOR by William M. Secor, 654 





Mission St., San Francisco CA 94105. 
(Assume you already have a WILLIAMS, 
Bill, the machine built in the same 
Derby CT factory just before the Secor) 








Wanted: BROOKS by Michael Brooks 3529 
Lincoln Ave., Oakland CA 92602 








Wanted: MIGNON by Henry D. Lynn, 2800 
N. Flager Drive #604, W. Palm Beach FL 
33407 

Wanted: NAMES OF COLLECTORS new to the 


interest within recent years, by editor, 
so each may receive a copy of this 
newsletter and thus increase chances for 
sustaining THE EXCHANGE for everyone. 


For Sale: Blind SMITH PREMIER and FOX 
#1 by Curt Ormond, 1360 Deercreek, 
Monument CO 80132 


Wanted: EDISON Dictating & Transcribing 
machines for use as display by McNeill 
Smith, Box 21927, Greensboro NC 27420 





CAN YOU COME UP WITH A CATCHY NAME for 

the ad column?..This editor will know he 
has brought it altogether when For Sale 

ads begin to offer machines of interest 

on a par with those described under Wanted. 
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THANK YOU FOR YOUR ENCOURAGING RESPONSE to the first newsletter. 


"T am entirely plea- 


sed with 'The Typewriter Exchange' and even more pleased that I am able to obtain re- 


productions of the typewriter manuals and promotional catalogs. 
The satisfaction you've expressed with quality reprinting 


coming." David Tanney (MI). 


of this vanished literature has made the day's mail an extra pleasure. 
initial series was based on a projection of broad sales. 
.Is there--anywhere--more of a bargain for enhancing your know- 
.the only market for this material is you... 


estimate will be met.. 
ledge of your machines? Remember.. 


THE DOLLAR VALUE OF OLD TYPEWRITERS, like 
labor and postage, has risen with the 
times. But the price should not be the 
focal point. The fact is that the col- 
lector generally values early machines for 
their unique historical significance... 
"One party pestered me by mail and phone 
for a year for me to trade him my Ford," 
writes Dick Skeen (CA). "Why can't peo- 
ple understand that I want to keep my 
machines as much as they want them?" he 
ponders. Value is promoted by dealers and 
auction houses, seldom by collectors. 


APPRAISAL CONTINUES TO BE AN ENIGMA for 
the collector. Much depends upon how 
badly the prospective buyer wants the 
particular typewriter. Ultimately, it 
becomes a compromise between buyer and 
seller--the machine being worth only what 
the buyer agrees to pay. Common, readily 
available models are of primary attrac- 
tion only to the beginning collector. 
Those the initiated enthusiast still seeks 
are rated substantially higher. 


Please keep them both 


Pricing of the 
It's still intended this 


HOW DOES A DENSMORE FIGURE AGAINST A CHI- 
CAGO in trade? Up to this point there's 
never been an official answer. "I'd like 

to see something by way of a 'bible' on 
collector typewriter values like that 
available in other fields of interest," 
writes D. Peter Walters (MI), adding “If 
assigning money figures is repugnant, why 
not establish relative worth scales? In 
these, each item is given a numerical (but 
non-monetary) value, and by comparing one 
with another maybe a 1948-vintage Pabst 

Blue Ribbon flat top is worth a fifth as 
much in trade as a cone top Schlitz. Could 
not some preeminent collector who would qual- 
ify as an oracle in such matters draft this." 


APPLYING PERSPECTIVE nurtured by many years, 
Paul Lippman (NJ), whose shelves have ad- 
vanced to variations--a Monarch has to be 
flanked by Rem-Monarch and Smith Premier '60' 
spinoffs--has given a lot of thought to this 
very subject. Paul's spectrum of relative 
values will appear in a forthcoming issuee 
(Restoration tips by PL begin on page 7.) 


Dan Post, Editor - Post-Era Archives, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 
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ORIGINAL PATENT REPRINTS are a great 
source of detail on any given machine, 
suggests Bob McConnell (CA). The U.S. 
Patent Office preserves copies of all 
patents issued. Drawings are explicit 
and every part is shown and its func- 
tion described. By furnishing the 
number of the patent, a Xerox copy of 
any one (which generally includes 
several sheets) may be obtained. The 
backs of your machines list the num- 
bers. Public libraries in principal 
cities provide an index of all patents. 
Address: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Patent and Trademark Office 
Washington DC 20231 


Be sure to list numbers clearly, enclo- 
sing remittance of 50¢ for each onee 


IF YOU WERE THE PRODUCER of a brand new 
category of product and wanted to sug- 
gest service depots--but none existed 
because of your product's uniqueness-- 
what would you do? 


Hall Type Writer faced this dilemma in 
its original instruction booklet: 


"Do not attempt to tinker with the 
writer. If any part gets out of order, 
send the writer at once to the agent 
from whom you purchased it; or, if there 
be no agent at hand, send it to a watch- 
maker, or machinist. There is no danger 
of its getting out of order, provided 
due care is used in its manipulation." 


Hall owners should be happy to hear that 
Ulrich Spetzler has furnished both an 
original model instruction manual and a 
catalog of the improved 1887 model for 

a forthcoming reprint. 


It is exciting to receive this caliber 
of material for reprinting nearly a cen- 
tury after it was originally printed and 
distributed. 


Equally satisfying is the trust which one 
collector puts in a fellow collector over 
the miles with his one-of-a-kind possess- 
ion. Uli sent this in good faith from 
Zurich. It was returned to him promptly 
after photography. 


The first Hall is identified by having two 
screws, at 9 o'clock and 3 o'clock posi- 


Withheld's view. 





tions on the index plate. The improved 
model carried four corner screws. 


Does your Hall have a black walnut case? 
This was standard equipment. For $10 more 
your original purchaser might have chosen 
among ebonized, mahogany, rosewood, bird's 
eye maple, sealskin or other leathers, any 
one of which purported to make the Hall "a 
handsome ornament for the library and most 
desirable as a gifte" 


"THE TECHNOLOGY OF TYPING 1852-1961," an 
exhibition featuring the Carl P. Dietz 
collection is now in progress at Milwaukee 
Public Museum, 800 West Wells Street, Mil- 
waukee WI 53233, reports Gregory Filardoe 


NOT ONLY HAVE YOU EXPRESSED APPROVAL of 
what we are trying to do, "Just a note to 
let you know I approve of the very large 
task you are attempting...I for one hope 
this project continues." Dick Dean (CA), 
but many of you have offered suggestions, 
prepared editorial material and shared 
original literature for reproduction. 
Your participation spurs us on. 


A SMATTERING OF CORRESPONDENCE sounded a 
different note. "I don't like giving 
other collectors' addresses out in case 
they are not interested." Name Withheld. 
Why, asks this Editor, wouldn't just any 
collector be interested in knowing of this 
newsletter? The irony: This gentleman's 
name was, in fact, furnished by another 
collector who apparently didn't share Name 
Otherwise, how would he 
have received his own copy of The Exchange? 








IF YOU WERE PLEASED WITH THE QUALITY AND 
SCOPE of the initial series of archival 
reprints you will be happy to know that 
pieces devoted to the first National, the 
"Baby" Fox, the first Victor, the rare 
Sterling, the Bar-Lock, the Yost Visible, 
the Sun #2, the Noiseless, the staircase 
Royal, the Hall, the fleeting Jackson and 
the Smith Premier #1 are presently in prep- 
aration. A manual for the phantom Blick- 
ensderfer Electric has been pledged. Uwe 
Breker, Judd Caplovich, Mark Stellinga, 
Paul Lippman, Ulrich Spetzler and Dave 
Golden are the benefactors. 


YOUR EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS for a perfect 
title for the ad column now prompt another 
request. Who can come up with a great, 
"natural" name to describe these reprints? 








RESTORATION WORDS TO THE WISE... 
A Continuing Feature by Paul Lippman 


Years of trial and error have taught me 

a great deal about cleaning and restoring 
old typewriters. Here are some practical 
suggestions. For completeness' sake, I'm 
going to include even what may appear to 

be obvious pieces of information. 


PAINTWORK: Up until the 1920s, most type- 
writers were finished with lacquer--usu- 
ally black--and then coated with a clear 
shellac or varnish. Lacquer is suscept- 
ible to scratching, and the clear over- 
coating was protective. However, over 

the years and with exposure to heat and 
sunlight, the once clear finish usually 
yellows. Sometimes it even develops an 
alligator finish or cracks, or a "frosted" 
look. 


If the yellowing is not severe, or you can 
live with its visual effect--live with it. 
If you would rather not be afflicted with 
the yellowing coating, it can be removed 
if one uses care and the right materials. 
My suggestion for removing unwanted yel- 
lowed varnish or shellac without damaging 
the lacquer finish is to use a commercial 
cleanser called "Sof-Scrub", generally 
found at the supermarket. 


Apply it with a dampened (on the wet side) 
soft, clean cloth and use Sof-Scrub's mild 
abrasive properties to remove the shellac. 
By working carefully, one can remove the 
coating without damaging the lacquer 
beneath. 


Be cautious at outside corners of the 
machine where the lacquer is especially 
vulnerable to unintended removal. 


DECALS found on many old machines are 
generally silver, even though their color 
appears to be gold. The gold tint is 
provided by the shellac or varnish coating 
and when that is gone, the lettering 
reverts to its original silver shade. If 
you can, avoid removing the varnish in 
areas directly over decals. 


On certain machines, instead of decals, 
lettering consisted of gold paint applied 
with a brush or a spray and stencil. 
Though reasonably durable, one should be 
even more careful when cleaning over sten- 


be Corona 3s. 


cilled lettering. All striping should be 
treated with particular respect. 


For especially stubborn grime, I have 
occasionally used white rubbing compounds 
used on auto paint finishes. As these 
products are much more abrasive than Sof- 
Scrub, I use them with restrainte 


( To be continued. ) 


ONE METHOD OF SECURING NEW LEADS jis to 
create local publicity. A display ina 
chamber of commerce window, or public 1lib- 
rary show case is a sure-fire avenue to 
putting your wants before your immediate 
audience. Some people will call offering 
free machines, others will propose to sell 
their old machines. Not all of them will 
You might strike paydirt. 


Another device for achieving local notor- 
jety is to deliver a talk on old type- 
writers (Ed Peters has prepared a talk 
he'll probably send to you if you ask. He 
illustrates it with color slides.) A 
school, friends of the library, civic 
organization or other private group will 
prove ideal. This sort of thing finds its 
way into the local papers and, again, 
people will be contacting you. 


When the writer recently gave a talk on old 
typewriters to a local service club the 
newspaper followed it and a postcard came 
from a grandson of a brother of C. L. Sholes. 
He was a resident of Arcadia no less: He 
still is. 


The first windfall response felt by your 
Editor was as a high school student when he 
had just finished a talk in the classroom 

on his hobby. A girl in the class--name 
long forgotten--came up and volunteered, "We 
have an old typewriter that you can have!" 
Driving her home to secure the machine the 
mind's skeptical eye was fixed on the image 
of another Remington. But the machine I was 
presented with was a Burnette 


WHEN THE TYPE CRUMBLES on an otherwise sound 
machine because it was made of primitive 
rubber, is there a modern solution? Is any- 
one a pro in the rubber casting trade? New 
type pads for the American, the Hall and 
others could be a great contribution. It 
would also require the loan of an intact com- 
ponent for each as a pattern. Maybe this 
could be brought together...Any volunteers?e 





Deanne 


MANY CATCHY NAMES were submitted for the 
ad column. For a while it seemed like 
there were going to be about twenty 
equally good entries. Then Ed Peters 
(PA) suggested one that seemed like a 
real natural. Thanks to you all for 
your good-natured efforts. Every single 
response was appreciated. Here is... 


THE CARRIAGE TRADE 
A Regular Column of Collector Ads 


Satisfaction depends upon getting at 
least as much as you expect. Please 
promise only what you and your offering 
can deliver. 


Please restrict your submission to one 
or two typewriters and/or their para- 
phernalia only. Right to edit or to 
decline copy is reserved. While no 
prices will be shown in ads, prices 
should be included with ad copy to vali- 
date offering and prevent an ad from 
drawing readers into an interminable 
"best offer" mail auction. 


Fifteen word limit per advertiser. 
Rate: $4 for 15 words. Appearance is 
subject to available space. 


WANTED 


PEOPLE'S and ODELL. Chris Hooijkaas, 
"Hill End" Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, 
Surrey, KT11 2PP, ENGLAND. 


BLICKS, all models. Details and price 
in first letter please. Les Sharlach, 
69 Broad Street, Stamford CT 06901. 


HAMMOND part: Circular casting that 
type shuttles are attached to needed to 
replace broken part. Rod Elden, 5 
Middle Road., Bronxville NY 10708. 


HAMMOND #1 part: Black rectangular 
(piano style) key for =/? position. Bob 
Aubert, 19 Monmouth Rd., Jobstown NJ 
08041. 


WILLIAMS. Arthur A. Williams 252 Oneida 
Place, North Plainfield NJ 07060. and by 
Bud Williams, Box 2, Warrensburg MO 64093 


ENGLEWOOD typewriter. Built by Consol- 
idated Factories, Chicago, or information 
about. Dick Dean, 71 East San Fernando 
Street, San Jose, CA 93113. 








BLICKENSDERFER and HAMMOND. Nice originals 
with cases preferred. Robert Gallagher, 
2639 West Estes Avenue, Chicago IL 60645. 


TYPE-O-MATIC Stand information. Usually in 
conjunction with an Underwood standard in 
days of WWII. Wilson Mayer, 5661 S. Kurtz 
Road, Hales Corners WI 53130. 


NORTH'S. Arthur F. North, 7606 Winterberry 
Place, Bethesda MD 20817. 


Early YOST and CHICAGO. McNeill Smith, Box 
21927, Greensboro NC 27420. 


Really early addressing machines such as 
ADDRESSOGRAPH table model with rubber names 
and addresses on continuous belt. Circa 
1905-10. Herb Singe, 1290 Central Avenue, 
Hillside NJ 07205. 


BLICK NINETY portable. Also line space 
parts for ROYAL #1. Frank Kroenlein, 2714 
E. Charleston, Las Vegas NV 89101. 


Early CHECK PROTECTORS and chance to know 
others with this interest. Jack L. Weaver, 
644 Knollwood Drive, Woodland CA 95695. 


F00Ry 9 tek A DLE 


NATIONAL (indicator), NORTH'S, etc. Write 
for wants. Tjitte de Jong, Prins Bernhard- 
laan 80, 2274 JB Voorburg, Holland. 





SATURN, EDELMANN, HELIOS, SALTER 10. Write 
for wants. Ulrich Spetzler, Witikonerstrasse 
31, CH-8032, Zurich, Switzerland. 


DREAM MACHINES for other dreams. Request 
list. Art Chodrof, 2805 Motor Avenue, Los 
Angeles CA 90064. 


YOUR LIST FOR MINE. Ed Peters, 108 E. Cone- 
stoga Street, New Holland PA 17557. 
FOLK. Sun. C2 


OLIVER #5 with original case. C. M. Hunt, 
Route 1, Box 21-E, Strasburg VA 22657. 


PERCY SMOCK COLLECTION. 75 pieces only as 
a lot. Bernard Ashoff, 2605 Vichy Springs 
Road, Ukiah CA 95482 (707) 462-9516. 


BEN FRANKLIN MADE SOME ASTUTE OBSERVATIONS 
in his day. Some still apply. Like "It is 
important to apply caution in collecting-- 
otherwise, one day, your collection will 
collect you." 
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THE SKIM SCAM HAS TURNED OFF MANY BUDDING COLLECTORS over the years before they could 
get to second base in their new enthusiasm. The beginner should beware of calls that 
begin "What's your most unusual machine?" There are several sharpies in the interest 
who have made a practice of sweeping rarities away from beginners who only later 
learn they have parted with their prize pieces and been left to wallow in the Reming- 
tons. Result: An interesting machine has found a new home at the expense of what 
could have been the pleasant commencement of a lifelong friendship. This experience 
has turned off more than one fledgling collector on the whole subject....A collector 
ought to find satisfaction in helping another collector--even to the point of rejoic- 
ing in the other fellow's rare "find." Ulterior motives as an underlying basis for 
relations with other collectors may be good for the aggressive collector's storeroom, 
but are murder for the hobby. The importance of people over machines is the only 
lasting premise on which sharing of genuine character can take root in this interest. 





IT IS KIND OF A SHOLES & GLIDDEN, RIGHT? 
The machine depicted to the right does 
not conform in details to the early pro- 
duct known by this name, though it's 
obviously of the family and not a later 
product out of Ilion...Compare it with 
whatever others you have seen from this 
maker and period. The keys appear to be 
porcelain with wooden levers. The brass 
parts appear a little like they were 
handmade, particularly carriage details 
and the plain front crossmember. The 
cylinder is decidedly of greater dia- 
meter than other sisters of the genre. 
But whoever imposed a design flair in 
early machines? The side castings which 
incorporate a serious attempt at stylized 
treatment are well worked out, and for 
what? Would you accept it as a gift? 





Dan Post, Editor - Post-Era Archives, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 
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THE TYPEWRITER AND I 
A Qualified Interest by Richard Current 


I suppose I first became interested in 
old typewriters when, as boys in Colorado 
Springs, about 1922, my brother Ira and I 
discovered a Yost in the attic of an un- 
occupied house. The machine lacked a 
cord to connect the carriage with the 
spring motor, so we put a brick under the 
right side, and gravity did the rest. 

The keys stuck, so we used the eraser-end 
of a pencil, held in the fist, to strike 
them, then pulled them back up by main 
force. After promising to fix the mach- 
ine for us, an older neighbor boy 
returned it with most of the parts ina 
Karo can. He did not know where they 
were supposed to go, and neither did we. 
Later my brother acquired a second-hand 
Royal "New Model 5," learned to type in 
high school, showed me how, and allowed 
me to use his Royal so long as I fing- 
ered correctly...I did not think of doing 
anything with typewriter history until, 
in 1944, I moved to Marquette, Michigan, 
to join the faculty of the Northern Mich- 
igan College of Education (now Northern 
Michigan University). The secretary of 
the teacher-training school there was 
Priscilla Densmore, granddaughter of Amos 
Densmore and grandniece of James Densmore, 
both of whom had been associated with C. 
Latham Sholes in the development of the 
typewriter. Miss Densmore had in her 
possession a small trunk full of Sholes- 
Densmore correspondence, including some 
of the earliest typescripts.* Here, in 
the trunk, were veritably "infinite riches 
in a small room."..No outsider had ever 
had access to them, and when Miss Densmore 
gave me permission to note and quote the 
letters without any restriction, I had no 
hesitancy in going ahead with an account 
of the invention and early promotion of 
the writing machine--an account that the 
University of Illinois Press published in 


1954 as The Typewriter and the Men Who 
Made It. 


*She has recently presented this corre- 
spondence to the Milwaukee County Histor- 
ical Society, where it remains appropri- 
ately in the city in which the typewriter 
development took place, and close to the 
Milwaukee Public Museum's prominent type- 
writer collection.o 


the Men Who Made it, even though originally 


RICHARD N. CURRENT'S The Typewriter and © 
distributed in a very limited edition, has 
been a lodestar for later researchers. 


SOME OTHER WORKS offer less credence. In 
scouting for books on your favorite sub- 
ject a seasoned collector forewarns that 
jt would be all right to stand on your 
head to secure a copy of Bruce Bliven's 
The Wonderful Writing Machine, Random 
House, 1954, as long as you don't take it 
all seriously. This handsome volume has 
some interesting illustrations and narr- 
ative matter, but it was partly under- 
written by the Royal Typewriter Company 
and errors are legion in a text developed 
without sufficient supportive research. 
It is disturbing to see the French version 
of the Rem-Sho, built by the venerable 
Japy Freres of Beaucourt, France, attrib- 
uted to the Japanese.o 


EVER WONDER WHO USED WHAT? Every so 
often a newspaper or an old magazine will 
carry a photo of a great vintage author 
or famous personage with his/her early 
machine. 


Did you ever rip these out and save them? 
It would be fun to share the findings from 
such material. If you will send the edi- 
tor any such clippings, or Xerox copies, 
or exact reference to a periodical issue, 
an interesting report might be assembled-- 
particularly handy in improving human 
interest captions on machines prepared for 
exhibition. For example, the documented 
"Jack London L. C. Smith #2" has come to 
light. Everyone knows the tales of Mark 
Twain's tribulations...Tell us more. 


IRVING WALLACE, the contemporary author of 
26 works of fiction and non-fiction, has 
locked in on the same Underwood since he 
received it as a gift from his parents as 
a "rebuilt" in 1929. All of his twelve 
novels have been written on this machine. 
It is still in daily use in connection 
with his 13th novel The Almighty, to be 
published early in 1983. 


His Book of Lists has become a popular 
series and he has expressed the desire to 
list early celebrated users in an upcom- 
ing volume of this series. Maybe our 
findings will help him too. Can you help? 








RESTORATION WORDS TO THE WISE / Part Two 
A Continuing Feature by Paul Lippman 


Should you touch up damaged or missing 
paint? This is a debatable matter. It 
is almost impossible to make a perfect 
match, and new paint usually is glossier 
and not as smooth as the original. I 
recommend against it, though in some 
cases one can carefully, undetectably 
touch-up a small flaw and enhance a 
machine's appearance as well as prevent 
rust. 


After a machine's paint finish is clean, 
I generally apply a coat of good quality 
automotive paste wax to protect the 
finish and to bring up or restore its 
gloss. However, that is the very last 
step I perform in a restoration or clea- 
ning job. 


Metal Surfaces / Rejoice if the metal 
surfaces of your just-acquired type- 
writer are filthy--it suggests that the 
bright finish may be preserved by the 
grime. Very dirty brightwork can be 
cleaned with the same Sof-Scrub I sugg- 
ested for painted surfaces. Follow with 
a good grade of metal polish. I prefer 
a German product called "AllMetal" which 

.comes in tubes and cans and is the con- 
sistency of pink toothpaste. I avoid 
liquids because they are harder to con- 
trol, tend to drip into places where it 
is difficult to wipe them away, or onto 
painted areas. 


If the brightwork surfaces are sound 

(not peeling or blistering) but afflicted 
with a light coat of rust, an ordinary 
eraser is a good preliminary cleaner, but 
use something more abrasive than a pencil 
eraser and less abrasive than, say, the 


typewriter eraser of old (remember them?) . 


If your brightwork is anything but bright 
--peeling, blistering, coming away from 
the subsurface--there is not much one can 
do. Your choices include doing nothing, 
Stripping off all loose plating and shin- 
ing what's left, or removing the part and 
having it commercially replated. If you 
choose the latter, remember that in most 
cases the original plating was nickel not 
chromium. Replating is a subject in its- 
elf, to be treated another time.o 


THE MUSEUM OF WRITING INSTRUMENTS is a 
newly-formed, non-profit organization under 
the auspices of The State University of 
New York. Its purpose is to promote the 
historic, cultural, scientific and aesthe- 
tic significance of writing instruments by 
collecting, preserving and exhibiting them 
for the public's edification. All manner 
of pens, pencils, typewriters, printing 
equipment and other objects associated 
with the task, such as penknives, inkwells 
and desk sets will be included. The ini- 
ating board of trustees includes Susan 
Melanie Rice, who holds an MA in Museum 
Administration and Ira S. Goldenberg, an 
Assistant District Attorney in Westchester, 
New York. The MWI is currently conducting 
fund-raising and searching for suitable 
exhibition space. Your comments, sugges- 
tions, questions, etc. are sought. Temp- 
orary address is: P. 0. Box 233, Rye, 

New York 10580. Apparently machines that 
might be donated for this display would 

be eligible for a tax credit.a 


SEVERAL COLLECTORS HAVE ASKED why the news- 
letter withholds prices from "The Carriage 
Trade" ads. 


To date we have been reluctant to enter 
the arena of openly cataloging by price 
because of some substantial variables, 
not the least of which is the relative 
condition of the particular unit offered. 


If this letter lived and died with the 
true collector it could call a spade a 
spade, but there have been several reports 
of Xeroxed copies of the newsletter having 
reached the hands of primarily pragmatic 
antique dealers. With this in mind the 
policy of the newsletter is one of reluc- 
tance to offer listings that might be then 
used as a Blue Book value reference. The 
following ad actually appeared in the 
March, 1982, issue of a trade journal: 


Blickensderfer #9. Not in working 
condition. $1500.00. DCM, Salem OR 


It doesn't take a clairvoyant to see that 
display of such an ad out of context by 
anyone other than a knowledgeable collector 
(who would show it as a joke) might serve 
very well in inflating a general asking 
price in the flea market when dealing with 
a naive prospect.o 
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THE CARRIAGE TRADE 
A Regular Column of Collector Ads 


In a fifty-fifty trade please remember its 
nicer not to insist on getting the hyphen, 
too. Make a friend. 


Please confine submission to subject and 
include price asked to validate offering 
though price will not be shown in ad. 

Right to edit or decline is reserved and 
appearance is subject to available space. 


Rate: 
tiser) 


$4 for 15 words (limit per adver- 


WANTED 


BLICKENSDERFERS by descendent of family. 
Jane Orkwiszewski, 559 Baeder Rd., Jenkins- 
town PA 19046. 


ROYAL #10 two-window parts machine. Also 
1931 Remington portable. James Bell, 25942 
Carmel Knolls, Carmel CA 93923. 


WAGNER (Underwood), Crandall, Sholes & 
Glidden, Chicago and other rarer machines. 
Uwe H. Breker, Markusweg 10, D-5000, 
Cologne 50, WEST GERMANY. 


BENNETT by D. N. Bennett, Box 491, Coupe- 
ville WA 98239. 


RIBBON BOXES, TIN. Trade. Mike Kitay, 
1216 Cole St., San Francisco CA 94117. 


CRANDALL by Richard L. Crandall, c/o Com- 
share, 3001 S. State St., Ann Arbor, MI 
48106. 


INDEX MACHINES and literature. Ammon 
Paldi, 21 Komemiut St., Ramat-Hasharon 
47246, ISRAEL. 


MANUALS, Originals to be loaned for 
reproduction. Your editor would partic- 
ularly like to include the following in 
reprints to come: Crandall, Sholes & 
Glidden, Hammond #1, Rapid, Underwood #1, 
Ford, Franklin, Duplex, Hartford, New 
International, Daugherty, and Brooks. 
please let the editor know how you can 
elp. 


OLIVETTI #1, information about this model 
in my possession. Ralph A. McCracken, 
Box 55, Riverside PA 17868. 








reoOR FRADE 


MOYA #1, Fitch, Salterio, Mignon, Yost 4, 
all good. Seeking: Sholes & Glidden, Ford, 
Edison, Sholes Visible, Caligraph #1, 

Blick Oriental, Blick Ninety. Bernard 
Williams, 80 Manor Road, Burton-on-Trent, 
ENGLAND DE15 9SP. 


LAMBERT, Mignon, Rem-Sho 5. Seeking: 

Index machines. Fritz Niemann, Handorfer 

Str. 21, D-4400 Muenster, WEST GERMANY. 
F.0-R? SA E 


OLIVER 7 "Printype". Anne Frank, 444 
David Love Place, Goleta CA 93117. 


OLIVER 9 "Printype" with case. Lorraine 
M. Diel, Box 192, Vernon City MN 56090. 


UNDERWOOD portables, early '20's. J. M. 
Harlan, 1045 Flamingo Road, Laguna Beach 
CA 92651 and Charles B. Bland, Star Route, 
Box 887, Black Canyon City AZ 85324. 

OAK "Densmore" typewriter desk. John P. 
Moore, Box 6, Elliott IL 60933. @ j 
BLICKENSDERFER 7 & 8, with wooden cases. 

Royal #1, Remington 6, Smith Premier 4, 

Wellington 2 (3). Also Coronas, L. C. 

Smiths, Woodstocks, Underwoods and other 

Royals. C. P. Dawkins, 26 Bagwell Ave., ~ 

Raleigh NC 27601. 


BURROUGHS adding machine, 1912 model. Lea 


Munro, 1816 Fairburn Ave., #304. Los 
Angeles CA 90025. 
PARTS TO COMPLETE your prize. Blick, 


Corona, Hammond, Remington, Bennett, 

Smith Premier, others. Obsolete spools, 
etc. Send description or damaged part for 
match. Paul Lippman, 1216 Garden Street, 
Hoboken NJ 07030. 


OLIVER 3. Not used since '33. Ralph 
Keller, 3 Haley Road, Marblehead MA 01945. 


IMPERIAL, Remington 6, Hammond, Blickens- 
derfer. A. G. Benedict, 8415 Hitesman 
Lane, Maple Plain MN 55359. 


Blickensderfer 7, with curved wooden 
case. C. D. Biswell, 2011 Wendover Road, 
Charlotte NC 28211. 
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A YEAR HAS PASSED since we began this newsletter--a single enthusiast's effort toward 
bringing others in the interest together through a common medium of communication. As 
predicted it has been short on compensation (maybe 5¢ an hour) but long on satisfaction 


and somehow all worthwhile. 


Though you continue to be all but disparagingly small as 


a collector group, you have gradually increased in known numbers, bringing rewards in 
satisfaction from contacts that have developed into friendships, contributing relation- 
ships, and the knowledge that some of you have gotten to know one another independently 


through the Carriage Trade ad section. 


WHEN STARTING the TypeEx we also celebrated the significance of the invention by qual- 
ity reprinting of a selection of long-vanished operator's manuals and sales catalogs 
copied from authentic original material that you had graciously loaned for sharing. 
When you then qualified your active interest in early writing machines by your purchase 
of these reproductions we continued to send you succeeding issues of the TypeEx. You 
have written to say that these reproductions have added significant dimensions not only 


to your collections but to vour personal fascination with the interest. 


YOU HAVE ALSO RESPONDED wonderfully with 
loan offers of more material for copying 
from your private collections so we might 
expand the selection in this continuing 
project. As a result we have now assem- 
bled an exciting second set of reprints 
commemorating additional pioneer and 
vintage machines. This group--produced 
in the same quality and at the same price 


as set #1--is now ready for your pleasure. 


Look what an interesting spread awaits 
you...Included are pieces representing 
the first VICTOR (as depicted on the Type 
Ex envelope), the first NATIONAL, the 
first SMITH PREMIER, the first NOISELESS, 
the STERLING, the SUN, the Baby FOX and, 
from a full century ago, the first index 
writer in U.S. production--the HALL. 


That's good! 


EACH ARCHIVAL PIECE is not a lifeless 
gathering of paper but the conveyance for 
a mind alive, with its own voice of a man 
far distant in time and space speaking to 
you mind to mind, heart to heart...We 
must reiterate that we are counting on 
your sustained support of this reprinting 
program because this material has no mar- 
ket beyond the collector. It is impor- 
tant that YOU, personally, order this 
second set at this time so we may continue 
to produce and furnish you with progress- 
ive issues of the TypeEx as proposed. 


PLEASE ORDER NOW...TODAY. You'll find a 
separate form enclosed for your conven- 
jence. As Mark Twain once put it, "The 
man who does not read has no advantage 
over the man who cannot read." 


Dan Post, Editor - Post-Era Archives, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 
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IF YOU HAVE BEEN WONDERING about that 
Mystery Machine shown on page 9 of the 
TypeEx #3, several respondents, it 
turns out, would have been willing to 
take it as a gift. One wrote "I would 
not only accept it but I would be 
willing to pay the freight." 


The fact is, the machine has already 
been received as a gift. This occured 
about 50 years ago, with Remington the 
donor. The recipient was Henry Ford. 
It now reposes in the Edison Institute 
at Dearborn, Michigan. Till recently 
jit bore, in error, the same inventory 
number of another machine which more 
clearly fit the Sholes & Glidden image. 


The most illuminating response came 
from Dick Current, author of The Type- 
writer & the Men who Made It, who spec- 
ulated that it "appears to be one of 
those manufactured under James Dens- 
more's supervision in Milwaukee in 1872. 
The keyboard shows the 'quertyuiop' ar- 
rangement that Sholes introduced that 
year in place of alphabetical order." 





Donald W. Matteson, Curator Consultant 
in Communications for the museum reports 
that this prototype is conclusively not 
for sale or trade, gentlemen.o 


CORRECTION...The TypeEx erroneously said 
in the last issue that the Densmore 
papers were presented to the Milwaukee 
County Historical Society. According 

to Donald Hoke, curator of Americana at 
the Milwaukee Public Museum, this inval- 
uable material was in fact given to the 
MPM by Miss Priscilla Densmore, the 
granddaughter of Amos Densmore, who with 
his brother James, had backed Christopher 
Latham Sholes and managed the sale of 
his invention. 


The story is that several years ago, 
after Don Hoke had come upon Richard N. 
Current's book--based on a study of these 
some 1,500 documents--he contacted the 
author who then introduced Hoke to Miss 
Densmore by mail, leading to the acquis- 
ition of this fantastic archive for MPM. 


According to the curator, the museum has 
nearly completed the task of cataloging 
these papers and will have a list avail- 
able to interested historians by the end 
of this year. 





WHAT HAVE I WRITTEN? 


"There are some people who seem to have 
just enough energy and enterprise to make 
one big step forward and then...We do not 
address such--this leaflet is for those 
who have had the enterprise to purchase 
an old style Writing Machine, appreciate 
that inventors, making use of the exper- 
jence gained by the use of those old 
machines, can utilize their good features, 
eliminate the defective ones and incor- 
porate new advantages. 


"Those who have operated a typewriter 
recognize the title above. We should not 
like to say how many times a day ‘What 
have I written?' is said by the operators 
on old type machines, as they lift up or 
pull forward the platen so as to bring 
the writing into sight. 


"If you were asked to write underneath a 
table and to lift the table whenever you 
wished to inspect the writing, you would, 
of course, ridicule the idea. If the 
carriage in a writing machine must be 
lifted to enable you to see the work done, 
can it be said to embody the best plan, 
because it was the first one adopted? 


"Does not that plan waste the time nec- 
essary in taking your hands from the key- 
board, lifting the carriage, replacing 
it, and resuming the finger position over 
the keyboard? If you will make a note of 
the time thus wasted in needless effort, 
it will surprise you. 


"If you were to use a typewriter, every 
letter and word written being in constant 
view, could you not produce more work 

with less effort? And, if the action of 
that machine were very light and its 
printing mechanism responsive to ANY speed 
do you not believe that its operation 
would be less tiresome and irksome?" 


A LAUGHING MATTER today. But the fact is 
that Remington, Caligraph, Yost, Smith 
Premier, et al would persist in blind- 
writing designs for as much as thirty 
years before visible writing proponents, 
such as Columbia in its Bar Lock adver- 
tising copy quoted above, could conclu- 
sively prove--what should have been 
obvious from the beginning--that it was 
better to permit the writer to have sight 
of the printing point as he typed. 








Paul Lippman's popular restoration fea- 
ture, deleted from this issue to bring 
you the following timely correspondence, 


will be resumed in the future. Forth- 
coming in the next issue: "What's that 





OTd Typewriter Worth Anyhow?"s 


SHEER BLACKMAIL? YOU DECIDE... 

"Was pleased to receive the sample news- 
letter. It was a very nice job. Your 
jdea of keeping it solvent on the profits 
of a publishing program is sheer black- 
mail. Quote: ‘as a practical point the 
plan requires that inactive persons be 
deleted.' This is the blackmail...I will 
grant you it takes a dedicated individ- 
ual and there is a lot of time expended 
with no remuneration. However, you are 
making a gross error in dropping anyone's 
name who has shown any interest...I'd be 
glad to do anything at all I can to help." 
Wally Strittmater (WI). 


Dear Wally: 


Glad you like the TypeEx...Our remunera- 
tion comes not in dollars but in feedback 
from those in the hobby like you. Your 
thoughts are respected. Unfortunately, 
this is not a government subsidized pro- 
ject so it's quite necessary that the 
inactive be deleted. Plainly put it is 
only throwing good money after bad to 
continue to bombard a "suspect" name with 
mailings after he fails to respond. Al] 
names look alike to begin with. Many 
write in requests for a free TyneEx. All 
are answered as a matter of courtesy but 
some are not worth spending more on. 
Consider that "S." Jones could be Samuel, 
a dedicated collector with 312 typewriters 
including 33 different index machines. 
But half the time and more it turns out 
to be Sara, possessor of a Corona 3 given 
her on graduation in 1916, whose interest 
is confined to finding a buyer for her 
folding "heirloom." WHO IS REALLY WHO 
calls for some sorting out. A showing of 
color may begin with purchase of the 
Collector's Guide to Antique Typewriters 
--certainly far from the best book on the 
subject, but nonetheless a tome that we 
can offer as being available, and at a low 
price--a good starter book in the hobby. 
But purchase of this book has many times 
only turned up an individual with a pass- 
ing interest...Your observation that our 
objective is a blackmail scheme may have 





an element of truth in it, though your 
choice of words may not be the most app- 
ropos. Our intention of "extorting money 
by intimidation or threat" is only valid 
if put in these terms: "If you don't 
respond with your nickel we will not send 
you another dollar." Loosing game? You 
bet! However, while we are dumb enough 
to want to give ourselves away like this, 
we are smart enough to wish to choose to 
whom we want to toss this contribution 

to the hobby. We have so far reserved 
the prerogative of channeling our efforts 
to an audience that is at least appre- 
ciative of the workings of the true enthu- 
siast's mind. Hence, the offering of 
reprints of vintage literature, based on 
the assumption that if this fugitive mat- 
erial excites us, so will it also excite 
others with genuine interest. 








You've expressed a willingness to help, 
Wally. Here are three suggestions: 


1. Buy these beautiful early type- 
writer reprints as fast as we 
can produce them because every 
single one is a great bargain 
for the true collector by any 
scale of value. 


2. Present one of your extra Olivers 
or Remingtons to a nearby pros- 
pective enthusiast. Help him to 
constructively develop his own 
interest in old typewriters as a 
collecting hobby. 


3. Tell us who he is so we can send 
him a free sample of the TypeEx. 


Sincerely, 
Your Editoro 


QUOTING the New York Sun for September 1, 
1890: "NEWS TRANSMISSION...The Associated 
Press has given instructions to its tele- 
graph operators to learn the manipulation 
of the typewriter, as it is found that 
this instrument materially increases the 
speed of receiving messages." The Syra- 
cuse Journal the next day reported "The 
typewriting machine adopted by the AP is 
the Smith Premier, manufactured at Syra- 
cuse...By its employment the expert tele- 
graph operator and typewriter is able to 
receive and record with more ease and leg- 
ibility, a larger quantity of telegraphed 
matter than under the former system." 








THE CARRIAGE TRADE 
A Regular Column of Collector Ads 


Please confine submission to subject and 
include price asked to validate offering 
though price will not be shown in ad. 
Right to edit or decline is reserved and 
appearance is subject to available space. 
Rate: $4 for 20 words (one ad per adver- 
tiser, please). 


If you are the buyer, would you like to 
deal with a seller who makes you happy 
by promising the moon? Or would you 
rather deal with one who tells you the 
real if tarnished facts? 


WANTED 


OLIVER #9 parts. Tom Alberts, Route 6, 
Sturgeon Bay WI 54235 (414) 856-6792. 


OLIVER #1, EDISON MIMEOGRAPH, check- 
protectors and clocks. WHO HAS an 
Oliver #10? Lloyd S, Kozbelt, 526 Miff- 
lin Avenue, Pittsburgh PA 15221. 


COIN-OPERATED typewriters and data about 
same. Al Levenson, 329 W. Washington St. 
Indianapolis IN 46204 (317) 634-2344, 


CORONA #3 Adjustment manual, folding 
stand or other literature associated with 
this model. Frank Kroenlein, 2714 East 
Charleston Blvd., Las Vegas NV 89122. 


THE WOMAN who claims to have a Remington 
"used by a Civil War correspondent" is 
seeking "older" machines. Does anyone 
know where she might find one that George 
Washington might have given to Martha on 
their first anniversary? 

ROR. 2S A LIE 
SMITH PREMIER #2 in excellent condition. 
James Gerard, 158 Grand Avenue, Wood 
River IL 62095. 


COMPTOMETER with solid brass case. Prime 
condition. Martin L. Mann, 13821 Cump- 
ston Street, Van Nuys CA 91401. 


ODELL index machine in deluxe plush case 
with extra selection of type bars (incl- 
uding check protector bar). Don Rubel, 


The Big D's Antiques, 124 S. Black Hawk 
Blvd., Rockton IL 61072. 
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Century of the Typewriter. Book by Wilf 
Beeching, 1974. 1000 illustrations, 276 
pages. Last few available directly from 
author. 16.50 pounds sterling, including 
packing and postage anywhere in the world. 
W. A. Beeching, 45 The Albany, Manor Road, 
BOURNEMOUTH, BH1 3EJ, Dorset, ENGLAND. 


AMERICAN CAN ADDING MACHINE. Esther 
Steffy, RR #1, Soldiers Grove WI 54655. 


REMINGTON 12, Excellent. Hartford Beit- 
man, 646 Kenilworth Terrace, Kenilworth 
IL 60043. 


BLICKENSDERFER #6 with manual but without 
carrying case. Louis Miosi, 1317 Oneida 
Street, Utica NY 13501. 


OLIVER #9 PrintType. Good condition but 
without cover. Willard B. Teachenor, Box 
118, St. Petersburg FL 33709. 


ADDOMETER rotary dial calculator (circa 
1940) 11" long, working. Leon Ferder, 
818 Fifth Street #7, Santa Monica CA 90403. 


OLIVER (model not specified) D. Lottis, 
401 Jefferson, Monticello IN 47960. 


The Wonderful Writing Machine. Book by 
Bruce Bliven (Random House 1954). Popular- 
ized story of the typewriter, lots of good 
information and photos. A must for every 
enthusiast though not recognized for best 
research. Hardbound, used copy $22. ppd. 
Dan Post, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006.0 


WHY AREN'T THERE MORE OLD ONES AROUND? 


One contributing factor was the practice 
of new machine agencies automatically 
destroying trade-ins to keep the market 
open and always ready for new equipment. 
"My interest started when I worked as an 
apprentice for the Underwood Typewriter 
Company," remembers Roy Hjersman. "One 
of my jobs was to ‘adjust' the older 
trade-in machines with a large sledge 
hammer. My eyes still become moist when 
I recall some of the rare machines that 
were destroyed. I wanted them so much 
and there was no way that I could have 
them. This was over 50 years ago and I 
started then to look for very unusual 
machines before they too were lost." 
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THERE'S BEEN A LONG DRY SPELL since your mailman last delivered an issue of the TypeEx. 

You may be one of many who wrote to encourage the Editor and inquire of the ongoing 

status of the newsletter, when it seemed overdue. You probably recall that the res- 

ponse was a pledge that publication would be resumed at an undetermined future date. . 
You may have given up hope in the course of these many months. But here it is again! 


Beginning with this first issue of 1985 the original condition of one receiving TypeEx 
only as a premium for having purchased our various reprints will no longer be the 
criterion. As a number of you proposed early on, we now bow to the suggestion that the 
newsletter be offered separately by subscription. Reprints of early typewriter liter- 
ature will subsequently also be offered independently. 





In retrospect, your Editor whistled in the dark in the course of producing and distri- 
buting those four historic issues to comprise that first year of this newsletter. The 
practice of mailing samples free to all known collectors, and virtually to anyone else 
who asked, has proven unwise and largely fruitless. It has been discontinued. 


If you have received the issue you are reading from Arcadia it is because you are 
either one of those truly wonderful enthusiasts who responded in the spirit in which 
this publishing effort began, namely by ordering Reprint Series #2. In which case 

you have been patiently waiting for your issues 5 through 8 as a condition of that 
purchase. (For you, fulfillment of our obligation begins with this issue.) Otherwise, 
it is because you are a present subscriber, having remitted $10 for the four issues 
that are underway now for mailing in 1985. In either case, you are an important part 
of the appreciative audience to whom the TypeEx will be exclusively directed henceforth. 


FOUR YEARS AGO Paul Lippman called our ever to appear in the English language now 
attention to a favorite vintage writing exist. Have you considered publishing a 
machine book. "Though its pages are new edition of this fascinating work?" 


yellowing and gradually becoming almost 
mortally brittle, my 72-year-old copy of Needless to say, after examining this book 


George Mares' The History of the Type- jt was concluded that today's collector 
writer continues unfailing in its sup- would thoroughly enjoy every page of this 
portive role in my collecting. Few other | milestone review of the world's writing 
stray copies from that very limited edi- machines from a 1909 viewpoint. There will 
tion of the first comprehensive effort be more about this book in the next issue. 


Dan Post, Editor - Post-Era Archives, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 
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WHAT'S THAT OLD TYPEWRITER WORTH ANYHOW? 
A Relative Evaluation by Paul Lippman 


One of the most vexing questions in coll- 
ecting is just how much one ought to pay 
for a typewriter. Obviously the rusted 
Olivers and Underwood Fives aren't worth 
much, but when is a machine bargain- 
priced, fair-priced, overpriced? What do 
you politely tell someone who wants to 
sell you a “pre-Civil War Corona 3" for 
best offer over $500? And should you 
conceal your glee at buying a Hammond for 
$35? Which Hammond? 


There aren't enough collectors (or enough 
old typewriters) to create a marketplace 
big enough for price standardization, as 
in cataloged collectibles such as postage 
stamps or carnival glass. What it 

boils down to is how much a seller asks 
and how much a collector is willing to 
pay. But how much should a collector be 
willing to pay? 


There are no firm answers, because how 
much one should pay is a very subjective 
matter. For example, one of my collect- 
ing quirks is that I like to acquire name 
variants--such as the Draper, Conover, et 
al variants on the Chicago, or the Pull- 
man A and Mercantile variants on the more 
familiar American typebar machine. 


But to other collectors a second machine 
with only a name difference is a dupli- 
cation, and not attractive as an addit- 
ion. Yet I was willing to fork over cash 
money for a well-worn Broadway Standard, 
which is actually one of the least inter- 
esting models of the Pittsburg Visible. 


Another collector I know is bananas over 
Hammonds and will value a Hammond which 


differs only in minor detail from another. 


(And if you have ever studied Hammonds 
closely, the variety of slight differ- 
ences is infinite.) 


So a great deal of what the value of a 
typewriter is based upon is a very sub- 
jective matter, and one collector's 
cherished gem is another collector's boat 
anchor. 


Yet there has to be some kind of value 
scale for old typewriters. I think one 
way to bring some order without rigidity 


into this matter is to try to place the 
various machines into broad value cate- 
gories with respect to one another. They 
would shade one into the next, without 
sharp divisions between value zones. 


First let us determine what establishes a 
typewriter's value and lets it move up or 
down in value. 


1. RARITY--We know that some machines 
are more rare than others simply because 
fewer of them were manufactured in the 
first place, such as the Travis, which the 
Philadelphia Typewriter Co. made for only 
six months. And in some cases, thousands 
of machines were destroyed when traded in. 
I suspect that such machines as the Brooks 
are rare because when the Union Typewriter 
Co. removed that make from the market, it 
reportedly destroyed every specimen it 
could lay its hands on. 


But rareness is a funny, unpredictable 
characteristic. For instance, for many 
years I longed to obtain a 3-bank 1920's 
portable named the Allen. A dumb, unint- 
eresting machine in itself, but I wanted 
it because it was designed by Richard 
Uhlig, the world's most prolific and 
unsuccessful typewriter designer. I fin- 
ally found one ina flea market after 
nearly 15 years. Since that time, ina 
space of only a couple of years, I have 
come across four of them and now find 


myself with two in my collection. Is the 
Allen rare? 
Olivers are common, we are told. But how 


many have you found which are in really 
decent condition? And have you ever been 
offered a No. Seven? 


There are two kinds of rarity--how many 
of the machines actually exist (one can 
never really know), and how often one 
crosses your path (that you'll know). By 
my definition, a machine is if you cannot 
find one, and isn't rare once you do find 
it. I think rarity is important, but the 


intrinsic interestingness of a machine (a 
personal value) is more important. 

2. CONDITION--Obviously, condition is 
a prime consideration. However, one 
cannot be absolute about condition. Some 


machines of great rarity would maintain 
considerable value even in deplorable 
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shape; others, more recent and more 
common, would have to measure up to more 
strict standards of condition. For ex- 
ample, I would rejoice to own a Dennis 
Duplex that had been buried in a swamp 
for 20 years, but reject a 1920's port- 
able with slight rust and scratches. 


When you are buying a typewriter, consider 
the point that the restoration to which 
you will subject it will enhance its 
value. In fact, cleaning and restoration 
can be regarded as a very large element 
in the value of a typewriter, and you are 
justified in bargaining for a lower price 
if the machine is in condition that 
requires you to expend many hours and 
much effort and knowledge in restoration, 
not to mention scrounging or fabricating 
missing parts. 


3. SERIAL NUMBER--This is when one 
comes to something of a trade-off. I 
usually regard a machine with a lower 
serial to be more valuable than an ident- 
ical model with a higher serial number. 
If condition is comparable, the one with 
the lower number ought to be more valu- 
able. The quandry is when the higher 
numbered machine is in significantly 
better condition than the lower numbered 
one. In that case I would opt for the 
one in better condition. Typewriters are 
not souvenirs--a complete, working, and 
decent machine is more informative and 
more representative of its make than an 
earlier but otherwise identical one in 
bad shape. If your purse and your stor- 
age space permit having both, buy both. 
But don't value them equally. 


4. MODEL--At the beginning most coll- 
ectors think they are satisfied to have 
One specimen of a make--a Blick 7, an 
Oliver 5, a Hammond Multiplex. But after 
a while one usually moves on to acquiring 
other models of the same make. Earlier 
models of a make are usually worth more, 
but there are exceptions. For instance, 
the later Blicks--8 and 9--are worth more 
than the more frequently found 5 and 7. 
And while the Oliver 1 is very rare, I 
find that the 1, 3, 7 and 11 do not turn 
up-all that often, compared with the 5 
and 9. Similarly, the higher number 
blind Smith Premiers are harder to find 
than the 2. But they are so little diff- 
erent, are they really worth much more? 


5. VARIATIONS--Certain machines are 
really unexciting. There's not much thrill 
in having a Remington 10, for instance, and 
they have little value besides. However, 
if one were to add a "dumb" machine to one's 
collection, you can justify putting a value 
On one by finding a spec variant. My Rem- 
ington 10 types in Hebrew. For instance, 
there's no great value that one can assign 
to the early Remington portable with the 
side lever that raises the typebars to 
operating position. But the "pop-up" is one 
the collector ought to have for completeness’ 
sake. I solved that problem by finding one 
with a 20-pitch miniature typeface. And my 
Century 10, another drab machine, is made 
worthwhile by its having a Cyrillic (Russian) 
keyboard. Among the close-to-worthless 
Corona 3 portables, consider giving somewhat 
more regard to the earliest model which 
bears its original name--Standard Folding-- 
in parenthesis just below the large Corona 
decal. 


Another variation which can upgrade a par- 
ticular machine is a special finish--a 
Corona 3 in color, a Molle in white instead 
of black, an olive green Hammond. 


Variations also include name--as in the 
alternates to the Chicago, the Harris-Rex 
and the Harry A. Smith's name lettered over 
the original "Emerson" or whatever. (Harry 
A. Smith is a story in himself, to be told 
here some time.) 


6. ASSOCIATION--The value of even a 
common make can be enhanced by its having 
been owned or used by some prominent per- 
son or in historic context (Bret Harte's 
machine, or the first typewriter used in 
Oklahoma, or one which is accompanied by 
some documentation such as letters actually 
typed on it). 


7. DESIRE TO OWN--Why are you buying it? 
An investor or speculator might be willing 
to pay more; a collector less. An obsessed 
wealthy collector more; a rational but not 
affluent one less. 


All these considerations contribute to 

the value of a particular machine and can 
make two seemingly identical ones quite 
different in value. In an effort to build 
a rational structure of values a relative 
values chart has been developed as a guide. 
This will be presented in the next issue. 
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$10 SUBSCRIPTION 
assures 4 issues 
of TypeEx before 
the end of 1985. 





HAMMOND FOLDING with case. 
723 Montgomery, E. Dubuque IL 61025. 


0. D. Oster, 


OLIVER #9 PRINT TYPE. Very original 
finish and detail.. Robert H. Sweczy, 
Box 278, Bird City KS 67731. 


- NEW YOST with cover in good condition. 
Luc Serriere, 1205 Veterans Blvd., Red- 
wood City CA 94063 


JEWETT #4, Mechanically perfect. Edward 
Krishoch, 198 Sprucewood Dr., Laflin, 
PA 18702 


HAMMOND #12 with case. Near excellent 
condition. K. H. Stetser, 23 Road C, 
Audubon Park NJ 08106 


L. C. SMITH #2, blue in color, with case. 
Jeff Victor, 157 N. Corona, Porterville 
CA 93257. 


OLIVER #9 "Like new." Mrs. Helen E. 
Mason, St. Peter's Episcopal Church, 
271 Roseland, Essex Falls Nd 07021. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER typewriter with own roll 

top console furniture enclosure. Patent 
dates 1884-1902. Good condition. Paul 

M. Johnson, 12723 Ostrander Rd., Maybee 

MI 48159. 


BURROUGHS. Unusual story, purchased by 
employee at factory. Preserved virtually 
brand new. Ms. Eugenia Klingler, 4124 
Durham Road, Royal Oak MI 48073. 


HAMMOND bearing Award Plaque. 
Middle Haddam, CT 06456. 


Box 24, 


REMINGTON #6, Don McCready, 223 Wabash, 
Plainfield IN 46168. 








SUBSCRIPTION in- 
cludes 1 free ad 
Please remit $4. 
for ea. add'l ad. 


SMITH-CORONA Deluxe Secretarial, but, 
alas "gold-plated." Ray Hanousek, 4412 
East Vermont, Phoenix AZ 85018. 


HAMMOND Multiplex. R. P. Wilson, 35 
Buckwheat Hill, Watertown CT 06795. 


ROYAL Flat Bed (Staircase keyboard), 
S/N 10430. In genuine leather, velvet- 
lined case. 8 on scale of 10. L. D. 
Bailey, Box 113, Black Canyon City AZ 
85324 


HAMMOND Multiplex Model A, with case, un- 
used since 1929. Excellent condition. E. 
Rangaves, 819 Golden Hill Road, Paso 
Robles CA 93446. (805) 238-4840: "Jean" 


SMITH-PREMIER #2. VG in original carry- 
ing cover. Jerry Propst, Box 45, Janes- 
ville WI 53547 





RIBBON SPOOL COVERS for Oliver #3. L. T. 
Gotchy, Box 363, Hesperia CA 92345. 


TYPE SHUTTLES for Hammond. Any typestyles, 
shuttle shields, impression strips, left 
and right margin stops for Multiplex Model 
A. Hugh Hetherington, 1525 Jefferson Ave. 
West Vancouver BC, Canada V7V 2A2. 


BURROUGHS typewriters and Remington 

accounting machines. Also t/w service 
manuals and ads prior to 1935. Richard 
Rye, 3009 Potter St., Lincoln NE 68503 


OLIVER #9 suitable for display in simu- 
ated vintage office scene. Joe White, 
Box 2062, Spring TX 77383. 


OAK BASE for Smith Premier #2. Eric 
Stott, 32 Prospect St., Norwich NY 13815. 
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EVER LITERALLY DREAM of dis- 
covering and buying those 
great machines that have so 
far eluded your grasp? Your 
editor had a recurring dream 
like this, years ago. He 
finally became so familiar 
with it he would confront 
himself seriously mid-dream 
with "This is only a dream; 
but if I can get these mach- 
ines home before I wake up I 
will be able to keep them." 
How he tried! If you've had 
similar experiences you know 
the disappointment. in waking 
up to an empty shelf. But-- 
if you have not dreamed of 
coming upon a paramount find, 
like that all-but-extinct 
species the BLICKENSDERFER 
ELECTRIC that has managed to 
hide from nearly all collectors, try to manage it. It could be fun while it lasts! 











IT IS THE FAMOUS PERSONALITY, generally, who brings an aura to the typewriter he 
reputedly was to have used. Mark Twain is one documented example. With the Blick- 
ensderfer Electric there seems to be a difference. Just having owned one brings a 
certain cache to the collector with this experience. Among contemporaries who have 
possessed the very machine illustrated are Paul Lippman, Wilf Beeching and Uwe Breker. 





FROM ROBERT W. GREEN, 366 Atlantic Street, Stamford, CT, comes the following: "I 

started with the Blickensderfer Mfg. Co. back in 1902. I worked in assembling for 
about a year, after which the Company sent me to the Indianapolis office as service 
man. Then I was shifted to Columbus, Ohio, Louisville, Kentucky, and then back to 


the factory to learn the Electric." Doesn't that last word electrify? --- Is your 
"Dear Bob" letter ready to mail? --- You must be informed that Bob Green wrote the 


letter from which this was extracted to a supplier in 1938. Continued on page 24. 


Dan Post, Editor - Post-Era Archives, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 
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CADILLAC WAS STILL OFFERING A ONE-CYLINDER 
car when George Carl Mares developed his 
inclusive set of individual product apprai- 
sals that extended through the spectrum of 
a world typewriter industry only then 
evolving from status as a passing novelty. 
He also included little known trials and 
tribulations of the pioneers and wrapped 


up The History of the Typewriter, the first 
English language report of substance. 


Like the proportional-spacing Columbia, the 
Crandall and the straight-front Crown of 
the formative years, the initial issue of 
this classic chronicle was limited. Few 
examples have survived. 


Now, in the most significant book publish- 
ing event for you as an early writing mach- 
ine collector in more than a decade, Mares' 
long-sought treasure-trove of unique mater- 
ial has been published in the first reissue 
since that now largely fugitive original. 


An elder statesman among collectors, Paul 
Lippman, offered his copy to Post-Era for 
the purpose of copying and sent it to your 
editor for consideration. Mares' writing 
turns on the collector and it turned out to 
be hard to put down. After photography the 
first edition was returned safely. Then 
the project was held in abeyance for two 
years. Finally, publication plans were 
dusted off and all stops were pulled out to 
introduce Mares' work in the beautiful new 
edition that Post-Era now publishes with 
pride--and more than a little thanks to 
Paul for his unselfish sharing for the 
benefit of all collectors. 


There are 320 pages, 220 illustrations, a 
64" x 93" hardbinding in leather-like Ski- 
vertex and metallic gold stamping. It is 
ready now for immediate shipment from Post- 
Era Archives, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006. 


Price: $24.95 + $1.50 postage/handling. A 
suggestion: Order today for your pleasure 


tomorrow! 4 


A HOBBY WITHIN A HOBBY IS THE OLIVER CULT. 
In early days an Oliverophile wouldn't put 
on a new ribbon unless it was a genuine 
Revilo (Oliver spelled backwards) product. 
Later they were shocked at the cropping of 
those familiar devil's horns and the 
resorting to black finish for 
the Model 11 "Quiet Speedster." L.T.Gotchy 
has called it "heresy." 





The very reality of the Oliver may be the 
secret of its enduring charm. There was 
nothing phony or simulated about this up- 
front machine that invited its user to 
carry it around by the ears. Everything 

on the Oliver worked like it was claimed to 
work--forever. 


The engineering of the progressively weighted 
typebars in order to equalize the famous 44 
ounce stroke was a marvel of sophistication. 
(See pages 112-113 in Mares' book for a full 
description of this brillance.) Unfortunately, 
the Oliver was originally more or less designed 
"for once and for all," as management was 
reluctant to alter it even for its own benefit. 


The quick succession of the #9 following the 
#7 accounts for the relative rarity of a lack- 
luster model. It also reveals how Oliver had 
been dragging its heels in contemporizing its 
product to meet the day and age. The #9, in 
offering the shift convenience on both sides 
of the keyboard and bichrome ribbon, was 
providing its operators for the first time 
with two features that already had been long 
standard among progressive other builders. 


OLIVER SERIAL NUMBERS TELL THE STORY / The 

#1, placed on the market in 1896 began with 
serial number one and went to 5,000. The #2, 
with improved paper feed was first offered 

in 1898 with serials ranging to 35,000. The 
#3, a larger and heavier model, but still 

with only one color ribbon and no back spacer 
was introduced in 1901. Serials moved toward 
183,000. The #5 was similar to the #3 but 

had an enclosed base when introduced in 1907. 
Back spacer and tabulator began with 282,000. 
Serials continued to 494,000. The #7, similar 
to the #5, but with left margin release key 
changed to right side of keyboard came out in 
1914 and serial numbers moved up to 551,000. 
The #9 was placed before the public in 1915 
and was the first model having right and left 
hand shift keys and two-color ribbon. The #11, 
called the Quiet Speedster, was introduced in 
1922 with starting serials of 1,000,000. In 
virtually a last-ditch effort to "standardize" 
the unstandardizable this last model no longer 
offered ears for carrying, substituting cut out 
bottom edges for lifting. Oliver's trademark 
olive color was also replaced with black. 
Shrouding the Oliver in black might have been 
a better idea for burying it in...But as all 
know this cast-iron butterfly refused to die 
even though the company redressed it in 
mourning clothes at company's end. g 


Premium value < 


man 
Caligraph 1 

Chicago 3 

Columbia (index) 
Commercial Visible 
Crandall (any) 
Dennis Duplex 

Fitch 

Ford 

Hartford (any) 
International (any) 
Keystone 

Lambert 

McLoughlin 

Morris 

Munson 

National (curved kb) 
New American 

Oliver 1 

Pearl 

Rem-Sholes (bronze) 
Remington 1 

Sholes & Glidden 
Sholes Visible 

Sun (index) 

Triumph Perfect Visible 
Victor (index) 
Williams (curved kb) 
Yetman 

Yost 1 


WHAT'S THAT OLD TYPEWRITER WORTH ANYHOW? 
A Relative Evaluation / Part 2 


Caligraph 2, 3 
Champion 
Chicago 


Columbia Bar-Lock 
Daugherty Visible 
Densmore 

Fox (blind) 

Fox portable 
Franklin 

Gar-Bel] 

Hall 

Hammond 1, 2 
Jewett 

Junior (Bennett style) 
Liberty 

Manhattan 

Merritt 

Odel] 

People's 


Pittsburg Visible 
(Daugherty style) 
Postal 


Rem-Sho, et al 
Remington 2 
Standard Folding 
Stearns 

Sun 253 
Williams 2 

World 

Yost 


American (index) 
American (index) 
American (kb) 


Bennett 


Blickensderfer 6, 8, 9 
Featherweight, Home 
Century 10 


Demountable 
Emerson 

Fox (visible) 
Noiseless portable 
Oliver 3, 7 
Remington 8, 9 
Remington Junior 
Smith Premier 1 
Underwood 1 (Wagner) 
Victor (typebar) 
Williams 4, 6 
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> Common value* 


“pt 
Allen 

Barr 

Blickensderfer 5, 7 
Corona 3 


Elliott-Fisher (book) 
Hammond Multiplex 
Harris 

cE € Sart 

Monarch 

National portable 
Noiseless 

Oliver 5, 9 


Pittsburg Visible 
(later style) 
Portex 


Reliance 
Remington 6 
Rex 

Royal 1, 5 


Smith Premier 2, 3, 
4,-10;, 60 


*Desirability declines with any 
aspect of incompleteness as to 


parts. 


Considerations: cover or 


case, ribbon spools, spool covers, 
paper table, other demountables. 


With the exception of a few obviously desirable machines, trying to categorize them by 
value, taking all of the relevant factors considered in Part 1 of this study (last issue) 
is like trying to nail Jell-O to the wall. 


Together with many collectable models of the ‘twenties, most unusual makes that one is 


unlikely to ever encounter (Blickensderfer Electric et al) have been omitted. 
may still show up against all odds. 
as an absolute, nor as a target for dispute. 





ek. 





Examples 


This charting must be regarded as an exercise, not 

















IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO TURN THAT BLICKENS- 
DERFER ELECTRIC dream that you may be 
planning to have into a nightmare, con- 
sider that four or more styles appear to 
have been produced. The most prototypi- 
cal to the eye is the one shown in 
Beeching, 1974, in which the ink pad 
supporting bridge is unlike all others of 
record (providing it is not a fabricated 
repair, as sourceof this photograph is 
not established to writer). Stamford 
issued publicity pictures of two, presum- 
ably production models, notes Don Hoke. 
(He is seeking this elusive model for 

the Milwaukee Public Museum.) The earlier 
+ shown in Mares, 1909, was exhibited 
with a slightly curved keyboard featuring 








the Scientific layout, a wrap-around space- 
bar similar to the #7, and some unfinished 
details like open drive wheels. Product 
image was strengthened in the version shown 
later in Typewriter Topics, 1923 et al, by 
a conventional cast front section surround- 
ing a straightened-out keyboard in the 
Universal layout. 


"If these illustrations were clearer and 
more detailed," writes Don Hoke, "additional 
differences would become apparent... They 
were advertised and sold for several years." 
The surviving example depicted in the front 
of this TypeEx appears as a combination of 
features; it also displays at least one of 
its own. It carries the heavier keyboard 
enclosure but uses the earlier open drive 
and oval-framed nameplate. Unique is a 
side-plated ink pad support arm casting. 

(An actual inspection might confirm this as 
an original improvement or reveal it as an 
after-fitted repair of a fractured support 
arm casting. ) 


It would be wonderful to settle back and 
let old Bob Green fill us in on all of this 
and it's too bad it cannot be. Maybe, in 
your big electric dream--if you are not 
going to be discriminating--you may be able 
to land one version or another on your own 
shelf before that rude awakening. Isn't 

it worth a try? q 








SIGN SEEN ON A SUN INDEX TYPEWRITER at a 
flea market: "Formerly owned by an elderly 
lady who never went over 25 words per 
minute!" Editor's Comment: How could she? 


A LEAD ON A BLICKENSDERFER ELECTRIC might 
result...0ne device every typewriter coll- 
ector could use occasionally would take the 
form of a discreet "flag" to be worn to 
signify this hobby interest at those social 
events in which such a declaration might 
channel idle talk onto one's favorite sub- 
ject...What could be handier for this than 
a tie tack or lapel pin in the motif of an 
antique typewriter? One is now available! 
It's a miniature Bar-Lock, especially made 
to Post-Era's specifications, and a gem. 
It's $8.50 postpaid, or may be obtained 
free as an early-order incentive (first 100 
postmark dates) with your order for the new 
Collector's Edition of Mares' classic The 
History of the Typewriter, Successor to the 
Pen. Details are on page 22 of this issue. 
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THE TIME IS NOW...Was it one-time Governor of New York, Alfred E. Smith, who first said 
"What this country needs is a good five-cent cigar!"? Someone later updated that remark 
with "What this country really needs is a good five-cent nickel." Now, who was the first 
to make that astute observation? 


Another attribution that strikes this editor as closer to home would be to properly iden- 
tify the first typewriter collector to observe that "What this interest needs is an asso- 
ciation!" Well, certainly it was said a long time ago. It's a good bet that it even 
pre-dated Carl Dietz activity. 





IN ANY CASE, TALK IS CHEAP. Nothing is gained till someone does something about it. 
We know that we will never see a good five-cent nickel again. But the time may be now 
to act toward the development of an association of typewriter collectors. 


In the United Kingdom and on the Continent antique typewriter societies are already old 

hat. The vast expanse of the United States, together with a virtual tradition of inade- 
quate mediums through which collectors might systematically become known to each other, 

has done little to aid and abet a general condition of isolated individual enthusiasts, 

the greatest number of whom have never met another collector. 


In quite recent times there's been a change for the better. Through some publicity in 
trade journals, and even through want ads in TypeEx and Ed Peters' The Typewriter Coll- 
ector, typewriter nuts have begun to secure reassurances--by discovering others who also 
harbor the same crazy mania for gathering in and further preserving early writing mach- 
ines--that they really are sain, after all. Interaction among collectors has led to 
personal meetings, actually one with another. 








AS GETTING TO KNOW BETTER the faces behind the names has become a practical opportunity 
among an increasing number, the worth of the individual has also come to the forefront 

in most quarters as a focal point, at least at par with the focus on the vintage machines 
themselves as a primary catalyst. 





These communications are contributing much toward fortifying the hobby. Now that coll- 
ectors have found each other the formation of dinner meeting groups becomes a practical 
possibility. Grander organization, with any sort of national form, of course, remains 
a topic only in the long view. + + + 


Dan Post, Editor - Post-Era Archives, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 
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THE TIME IS NOW / Continued... What is 
practical at last is for collectors 
within a feasible radius of one another 
to gather for a common meeting and take 
it from there. Active and worthwhile 
local groups would, predictably, elect 
to unite in due course under a common 
national banner at some distant point 
in the future; but that must remain to 
be seen. What's needed right now is an 
expression of interest from individuals 
everywhere who would like to meet one 
another on informal, no-obligation-to- 
do-anything-more-than-be-there, ground. 


Collector names exist. Every principal 
population center in the U.S. presently 
qualifies as a good spot for starting a 
group. There are enough collectors in 
Southern California, as an immediate 
example, so that it is really a wonder 
that an association has not already 
started spontaneously. Equal interest 
has presented itself in Northern Calif- 
ornia. 


THE FIRST STEP in any part of the 
country would be for a willing individ- 
ual to volunteer to follow up contact 
with other known collectors in his area, 
establish a date and a central place for 
a brunch or dinner meeting, follow up 
with R.S.V.P. so the meeting place will 
be able to serve the group to everyone's 
best advantage, then be there early and 
oversee that everyone gets to know the 
others. 


FROM AN INITIAL MEETING after the feast 
a viable group action can emerge, draw- 
ing upon volunteers among those present 
to form a steering committee or board of 
directors to put the group into motion. 
Collectors are from all walks and there 
is little doubt that a qualified secre- 
tary, treasurer, publicist and even a 
newsletter editor, might rise naturally 
from within the group. Membership would 
expand as the word got out in local 
papers. After the positive positioning 
that would be generated from several 
consecutive meetings, this editor pre- 
dicts that the momentum and comraderie 
then present within the group would be 
hard to stop. 


As you know from those other organiza- 
tions you've belonged to, whether trade, 





fraternal or luncheon club, you get back 

what you put in. One who chooses to become ae) 
active with others in a common interest 

helps carry a very satisfying load. Among 
typewriter collectors dinner clubing would 
emphasize: primary concern for the person 

in balance with a concern for collecting. 





TypeEx suggests a name with a natural ring 
that any group might use if it cannot 
think of something better. EARLY TYPE- 
WRITER COLLECTORS ("International" might 
be appended when-and-if the organization 
ever received support on a universal scale.) 
would have the built-in plus of a neat 
little acronym "ETC" which could be read 
not only to stand for Early Typewriter 
Collectors but to amplify the presence of 
supportive sub-facets within the subject, 
such as calculators, pertinent literature, 
pencil sharpeners, ribbon boxes, cast 
ornamental stands, checkwriters, et al. 


WOULD YOU like to become a spark plug in 

your area? If you are interested in under- 
taking the groundwork (setting a date, 

arranging with a meeting place and notifying 
geographically convenient collectors) this 

editor may be able to support your organ- a) 
izational intent by furnishing names of 
collectors nearby. 


EVEN IF YOU do not choose to be an instig- 
ator, please register your interest as a 
potential respondent to someone else's 
organizational meeting invitation in your 
locale. Let the newsletter know so you 
will be sure to be on any list that might 
be circulated in your area. 


The rumbling is becoming audible for the 
starting up of groups in Northern and 
Southern California at this very moment. 


IF YOU are a California collector with a 
desire to meet your peers please let Type 
Ex know of your interest right now so you 
may be invited to whatever action may be 
initiated in the near term in either area. 


BRAND NEW lifetime friendships are guar- 
anteed for all. 


"Tennis anyone?" Let's put the ball into 

play! To register your interest send your 

phone and area code with your address to: 9 
EARLY TYPEWRITER COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 

c/o Dan Post, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 O 
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THE BLIND AND THE SIGHTED...When the 
Titanic sank, in 1912, the Remington, 
first in the industry thirty-odd years 
earlier--was belatedly little more 

than four years into issuing its very 
first visible writer. Not to break with 
a tradition of pomposity, Remington 
people were continuing to tell each 
other how great they were--though using 
the new Remington 10 was comparatively 


akin to driving a tractor to the mailbox, 


Among contemporary typists, makes other 
than Remington had already provided vis- 


ble writing for as much as fifteen years. 


THAT MOMENTUM of having been first in 
the '70s must have been tremendous. At 
least early Remington people lost no 
time in assuming that MIght Meant Right. 





Oddly, a majority of the early competi- 
tion followed the Remington by producing 
first models also of an understriking 
variety--at the same time avoiding any 
patent infringements in other details of 
operation. Among these blind-alikes the 
Caligraph, Yost, Densmore, Fox, Jewett, 
Smith Premier and New Century are easily 
recalled. Gosh, were they all wrong! 


Remington used its financial strength to 
quietly gain control of some of the 
principal upstrike competition. Its 
company periodical meanwhile centered in 
on builders of visible writing machines 
as "the enemy." 


THE FOLLOWING QUOTES are from "Points of 
Salesmanship" a feature appearing in 
The Remington Budget, Vol IV, No. 1 for 
January, 1905. These suggestions may 
appear incredibly stupid to the modern 
reader. Fact is, they were incredibly 
stupid observations then. But Remington 
already had the longest record of lying 
in the typewriter field. As we know now 
might was not to make right--forever. 





"Appropos of the recent completion of 
the New York Subway, our salesmen have 
now a very apt retort for any of their 
customers who may tease them about vis- 
ible writers. 'The elevated railway is 
visible riding. Which is the more up- 
to-date method of locomotion?' A reply 
of this kind will often serve an adroit 
salesman a far better turn than a 
serious argument." 








Or: "Yes, it's true the BLANK has a type 
guide. There's a reason. They need it. 
Crutches are made for cripples. But it's 
a strange thing, isn't it, for a cripple 
to crow over me because I don't need a 
crutch?" 


PRINCIPAL AMONG THE PRODUCTS they would 
never be able to control was one upstart 
that had been invented by Franz X. Wagner 
and named after its ribbon manufacturing 
backer--the UNDERWOOD. It was a competi- 
tor of embarrassingly forthright character 
and scored a marked contrast in the market 
place. 


What was worse for Remington, Underwood 
ordered its advertising to appear in con- 
sumer magazines on the same page as the 
Remington whenever feasible. 


CENTURY yang 
Sz ER @ SPF GANS, FRR 


, 
a i & ANA Oe , OG eS 









You can see what you are doing all the time on the 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


without lifting the carriage every moment, and 
straining penal fy to read what you have wnitten. 
The Underw has other advantages, but this is 
enough. 

Handsome Iustraed Catalogue, mailed on request. 


WAGNER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
120. Manson St. CHICAGO? — 218-220 Broadway NEW-YORK. 


Remington 


TYPEWRITERS 


do the work 


WYCKOFP, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 377 Broadway, X.Y. 


The Bar-Lock, the Franklin and the Oliver 
had attained visible writing by striking 
at the top of the platen. Wagner's inno- 
vation was to bring the striking point 
into a front stroke position which made 
the visible writing concept comfortable 
and, of course, demonstrably superior to 
all blind writing instruments. Thinking 
operators everywhere embraced the Under- 
wood, practically overnight, to leave the 
nightmare of blind-typing forever behind. 


While Remington and all its satellite 
upstrike fellows were actually obsolete, 
ten years were to pass before visible- 
writing models of the survivors among them 
would introduce front-stroke models. > 
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The Blind & the Sighted / Continued... 
Other producers were quicker to act by 
adopting a new role model--the Underwood. 
Fox and Remington-Sholes altered their 
offerings as quickly as they could. The 
Stearns appeared as a full-dress clone. 


EUROPEAN PRODUCTION switched rapidly in 
concert to produce visible-writing models 
after testing the Underwood. Among look- 
alikes abroad were the Amata (Austria), 
Contin (France), Continental (Germany), 
Fortuna (Germany), Mercedes (Germany), 
Olivetti (Italy), Regina (Germany), 
Stoewer (Germany) and Torpedo (Germany) O 


FOR THE 19th CENTURY SHOPPER in search of 
a low cost index typewriter, his local 
bicycle dealer was ready to serve him. 


Popular 1889 magazines carried side-by- 
side ads for Pope's $135 Columbia "Road- 
ster" bicycle and the $10 World type- 
writer. Col Albert Pope, among the first 
American bike builders with his big wheel 
"bone-shaker" did well. By the late 
1880s he was ready to diversify. The 
World had been built for two years by a 
small firm in Maine. But under Pope's 
production and promotion sales mounted. 


Shortly following, Standard Cycle Co. of 
Buffalo "the largest house between New 
York and Chicago" advertised "Wholesale 
and retail dealers in bicycles and the 
Merritt Typewriter." Others like A. W. 
Gump & Co., also marketed the two dispar- 
ate products together on national terms. 


DS SAVE Beret BICYCLE or 
HO, MONEY. TYPEWRITER 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTON, OHIO, for prices. New Bicycles at reduced 
prices and 400 second-hand ones. Dirricurt Rerarninc. BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPE- 
WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE. 

Fol alates hon a an nieces ahs 


One can only guess that following Pope's 
apparently successful lead still others 
generally began to profit from the pro- 
motion of bikes and typewriters together. 


The wise Colonel was simply the first to 
recognize that both machines were basic, 
entrance-level tools for those upwardly 

mobile "yuppies" of his day. --M. BrooksO 


RIBBON SPECIFICATIONS can be a puzzle if 
the original is missing. Here is a list 
from the F. S. Webster Company of Boston 
catalog with all makes in use in 1898. > 


Anderson Short Hand 
Bar-Lock o/s narrow 


2 Xo cit 
5/16" x 14 yds 


n/s wide 7/16" x 14 yds 

Brooks ae XO vs 
Caligraph 9 yds 
Crandall] 5/16" x.8-yds 
Daugherty 7/16" x 9 yds 
Densmore iS /s2n xXe7 yds 
Duplex ile xe 9) VS 
Eclipse 1" x 9 yds 
Edison Mimeograph 13/16"-x 12 yds 
Empire 7738 x 9 yds 
Excelsior Script TING EX'S) Yas 
Fisher Book 13/322 x98: yds 
Ford 5/16" x 8 yds 
Fox Blind I / 16s x36. yas 
Frister & Rossmann Le /16 exer yds 
Franklin 5/16" x8 yds 
Granville Automatic 5/8" x 9 yds 
Hammond o/s narrow 5/16" x-9 yds 
n/s wide 13/32" x 9 yds 

Hardy's Stenotyper OX 3 ae 
Hartford 13,0 x 9 yds 
International lie exe Savas 
(Cut up into 9 3/4" sections as req.) 
Jewett exe) yds 
Manhattan lee xe9 yds 
Munson 1/3" X29 yas 
National i X 1Oeyds 
New Century Caligraph 1.3/8" x°9yuyds 
North's 3/8" x 1Ohyds 
Oliver o/s narrow 7/16" x 10 yds 
n/s wide 9/16" x 10 yds 
Peerless 1 3/8" x 9 yds 
People's Br EX eS OS. 60) aint 
Pittsburg Visible 7/16" 7X) Voeyds 
Remington 1 3/8" x 9 yds 
Remington Sholes Le" x 9Uyds 
Shimer ev lot. x 455 -yds 
Smith Premier 1 15/32" x 5 yds, 1 ft max 
Stenograph 3/4" x 2-yds 
Travis 13/32)" X¥-8 yds 
Underwood 7/16" x 9 yds 
Waverley 7/16" x 10 yds 
Wellington 7/8" x 9 yds 


To re-ink machines using ink pads--apply 
either Metal Stamp Ink or Rubber Stamp 
Ink depending upon composition of type. 








A SOURCE FOR ODD WIDTH RIBBONS may be 
your well-stocked office supply. It's 

a matter of asking for what you really 
want under another brand name. Victor 
adder provides a 5/16" width. Stenotype 
offers a 7/16" width. IBM typebar mach- 
ines use a 9/16" width. Try Addresso- 
graph's 13" ribbon (a hair narrower 

than the specs) for those blindwriters 0 
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THIS FOURTH QUARTERLY ISSUE completes the 1985 TypeEx series comprising Volume 2. It 
also fulfills a commitment to early reprint supporters and to recent subscribers as well. 


Three factors have been listed by Ed Peters as having contributed to the decision to 
cease publication of his well-rounded newsletter that collectors have enjoyed this year. 
1. He discovered that circular response was somewhat a disappointment, the more so as he 
was dependent occasionally upon input from readers to fill out an issue. 2. He wanted 
to go on to other things in the "October of life." 3. He felt that there was another 
newsletter--this one--that would carry on. 


& Though not publicized, in reality, your editor had been weighing the same "To be, or not 
to be?" considerations at the same time--except that some TypeEx readers had proven to 

be quite responsive, furnishing fine material, much yet to be used (For which, many 
thanks!) The originally mutual quandry became more acute when Ed made his withdrawal 
official. From that moment, the third item of rationale for closing shop--that there 
would still be another newsletter to carry on--became weightless. What bothered most was 
consideration for that small but increasing responsive audience that was so important to 
the future of collecting. 


Ed wrote privately that "The hobby has been without a newsletter more often than it has 
been with one; so it will survive. Neither you nor I, Dan, needs to feel responsible for 
holding it together." A good deal of soul-searching was nurtured by the notion that the 
good work the newsletters have accomplished in bringing individual collectors before one 
another was only now beginning to be felt by many. "If you do go on, I'll help!" said Ed. 


Your editor has decided to continue the Typewriter Exchange for the year 1986. Among 
suggestions intended to reach fruition in Volume 3 are regional listings of collectors, 
more technical and human interest material, increased ad content and reprint inserts. 
While "next July's new subscriber" will receive all 1986 issues published to that moment, 
as well as the others to come, it behooves the reader to RENEW NOW for 1986 to assure 
receiving each one on publication. Ads offering desirable machines do not age well. 


Your bright green (for GO!) Renewal Notice for 1986 is enclosed. Since the whole thrust 
of this newsletter undertaking amounts to a labor-of-love, little attraction attaches to 
the prospect of engulfing further high-priority hobby hours in the tedious clerical pro- 
cess associated with repeatedly dunning the disinterested and the delinquent. So, please, 
return this one-and-only renewal notice for 1986 now. GQ with the green! And enjoy! 


Dan Post, Editor - Post-Era Archives, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 
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Ed Peters Observes 


THE IDEA OF COLLECTOR GROUPS is super. It 
seems to work in England, Holland and in 
Germany. But I guess that may be partly 
because you can drive across some Euro- 
pean countries before lunch. 


I am willing to work with others in lay- 
ing the groundwork for a northeastern 
group, though I don't harbor much hope of 
a rousing initial attendance. Perhaps it 
could be held in conjunction with one of 
the annual extravaganza flea markets in 
the spring or summer where collectors are 
drawn together anyway from afar. Please 
let me know if you would like to become 

a participant in this region. 


THERE IS AN OLD GAGLINE that goes: "Any 
body who visits a psychiatrist ought to 
have his head examined." Likewise, those 
of us who buy antique typewriters with 
the expectation of finding critical miss- 
ing parts later ought to have our heads 
examined. 


If there's a source for things like indi- 
vidual keytops, knobs, ribbon spools and 
covers, complete carriages and such stuff, 
I've yet to find it. Sometimes I think a 
person with a decent collection could sell 
it piece-by-piece and make a small fortune 
A typewriter junkyard, as it were. Ah, 
that sum of the parts! oO 


ONE TYPEWRITER JUNKYARD, COMING RIGHT UP! 
Ed, your dream is materializing right now. 
Have you bought a used fender lately? If 
SO, you have seen the wrecker go to his 
computer and locate that part from the 
combined inventory of all the auto grave- 
yards in the area. 


Collector Jim Kavanagh, a CPA by trade, 

is already in motion developing a database 
for those seeking writing machine parts. 
The price is right. His only compensation 
will come from the satisfaction of being 
able to notify Sam that Bill has the piece 
he was seeking. Jim invites every coll- 
ector with parts (and who doesn't have 
such stuff!), as well as what is being 
sought, to send him the data so he can 
build it into his PC inventory bank. The 
more substantial the participation, the _ 
more good he can render. + 


your own particular wants. 


Saugus CA 91350. 





While Jim's satisfaction will arise from 


making matches, your satisfaction can come 
from making the effort to assemble and furn- 


ish to his databank the list that fully 
profiles both your own parts machines and 
Why not devote 
that few minutes it would take you to 


support Jim Kavanagh's generous offer? Why 


not? Write to him at 27932 N. Harwood Dr., 
(805) 259-9118. 


Said and done, those “hanger queens" (parts 


machines in aircraft parlance) that may 


ultimately be feathered out to "fly" on 
their own once again as the result of this 
in-depth HAVES/WANTS INDEX SERVICE should 


prove out as a fountain of satisfaction for 


all who become involved. O 


Lippman’s Jecknotes 


NEVER TAKE EVEN AN OLIVER FOR GRANTED when 
breezing through a flea market. If I had 


not gotten close enough to a No. 9 I spotted 


a couple of years ago, I would have missed 
something. 
looked like every other Oliver 9 I've ever 
sniffed at. 
it was not ordinary. It had only a single 
shift, with "FIG" keys at each side of the 
keyboard, each with its own lock. 
and the keyboard was most unusual. 
keys provided the uppercase alphabet, the 
hyphen and the ampersand. 
numerals 1 through 0, plus a few conven- 

tional signs and a group of symbols unfam- 
iliar to me. Some of them do not appear in 
any references I have consulted. Can you 

identify the purpose or profession this 


factory-special was devised to accommodate? 


GOWER Tab t. OP 
AGS Dae G. Hod HK LE 
“~ZXCVBNM& 
te 34 5 Bey 29.5 
Stow By, F 
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My guess: it's for land survey work; but I'm 


not certain...Suggestions are welcome. O 


Apart from its 17" carriage, it 
But closer inspection revealed 
No "CAPS" 
Just 28 


The shift printed 


31 





LETTERS 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED how popular or 
common copies of Mares' The History of 
the Typewriter might be today in the land 
of its original publication, England? 


This letter just arrived: 


"Many thanks for your recent invitation 
to purchase a copy of the reprint of Carl 
Mares' book The History of the Typewriter. 
This is a book I have searched for ever 
since I started collecting but one which 
I have never encountered. I am therefore 


only too happy to take up your offer, 


--- Peter Tandy, London" 


And revealing words from no less an auth- 
ority than the author of The Writing 
Machine, a History of the Typewriter now 
celebrated worldwide as the modern (1973) 
collectors' "bible:" 


"Many thanks for reissuing Mares which is 
a real credit to you. It really is terr- 
ific, the more so since my own copy is a 
bound photocopy of the original! 


--- Michael Adler, Kent" 


NOW BACK TO THE FUTURE and some sobering 
and worthy thoughts from the old pro: 


"The day is not too distant when old type- 
writer "finds" will become rare. After 
this, most collections will be built from 
the collections of those who no longer 
have any interest (finances, health, etc.) 
and those who die. This is already pretty 
much the story in old stamps and coins. 


"I came across an organization's service 
that particularly impressed me some years 
ago when I was helping a widow of a friend 
who had been a model railroad nut. She 
was ready to give the "junk" to some of 
the neighborhood kids when I contacted the 
Nat'l Model RR Ass'n and discovered that 

a service was available, in the event of 
the death of a member, whereby several 
knowledgeable chapter members would be 
willing to inventory, catalog and value 
the trains and accessories before us. AS 
a result of this cooperative effort, the 
value of this "junk" was established at > 


some $7,000. In due course it brought just 
about this sum when it was marketed to some 
other collectors. 


"Thinking somewhat ahead, in the vein of 

your Early Typewriter Collectors "associa- 
tion," when and if this might actually 

come to pass, a Similar service of providing 
an evaluation of a deceased collector's 
holdings from his peers as a guideline for 
his heirs might prove to be one of the really 
worthwhile projects on that eventual agenda. 


--- Arthur North, D.c." 


AND FROM THE GRAVE come murmurings from the 
inventor of the Underwood, commenting on the 
story in the last issue titled The Blind & 


the Sighted: 


"We didn't have anything against the Reming- 
ton people, personally, mind you. It's just 
that when you are sure of yourself it's not 

a bad idea to take some ad space next to the 
biggest liar in your field and tell the world 
what you have to offer--honestly. 


--- Franz X. Wagner" O 





GOOD NEWS/BAD NEWS...Recently when CBS-TV's 
60 MINUTES closed with its usual well-chosen 
disparaging remarks from resident humorist 
Andy Rooney the subject was the odd gifts 
"that people keep sending me." He "guessed" 
that it was in hopes the stuff would be men- 
tioned and displayed on the program. Some- 
one had generously sent him an oak-encased 
Blick. The camera came in. The nameplate 
alistened--spelling out Blickensderfer full- 
screen for all to read--as he whined that he 
"couldn't understand" why anyone would send 
this "old BLOCKENDORFER [sic.] typewriter" 
to him "just because I have an Underwood No 5 
behind my desk." Does Rooney need to put 
his glasses on? Or was this a labored effort 
for a laugh at the expense of historically 
significant reporting? To this viewer "Andy 
Rooney ain't no Will Rogers." So he didn't 
get away with it. He simply blew the golden 
chance to respectfully publicize a venerable 
product. Goodbye, Sandy Looney! Anyone for 
56 MINUTES next week? D 
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MANHATTAN blind writer. 


Re. Le Zorn,. 198 
Main St., Tidioute PA 16351. 


OLIVER 9. "Brand new" in orig. illustra- 
ted wooden crate. S. Halper, 205 S. Ave. 
West, Westfield NJ 07090. 


CRANDALL, Merritt, Peoples, Pocket, Butler 
and hundred more. Art Chdrof, 2805 Motor 
Ave., Los Angeles CA 90064. 


JEWETT 4. D. Tucker, 311 E. Main Street, 
Aberdeen NC 28315. 


DEMOUNTABLE, works well. R. Pfeiffer, 
9031 Menard Ave., Morton Grove IL 60053. 


MONARCH VISIBLE. George L. Brinker, 328 
S. Lyons St., Indianapolis IN 46241. 


ADLER Portable. Very good w/wooden cover. 
H. Gerritsen, Box 162, Nashville IN 47448. 


BLICKENSDERFER 5 w/solid oak case, extra 
ink rolls and typewheel. Charles J Siroky 
420 Carol Canyon Dr., Route, 2, Sedona AZ 
86336. 


FOX 10 w/base and cover. Condition indi- 
cates hardly ever opened, absolutely beau- 
tiful with "original" ribbon. Timothy 
Nichasch, 125 State St., Neenah WI 54956. 


BLICK Featherweight, originally equipped 
for U.K. use. Rose Smith, 2432 S. Park 
Road, Bethel Park PA 15102. 


SMITH PREMIER Typebrush crank [!!!] Incl- 
udes original instruction book, other 
tools and excellent original #2 machine. 
Also "Smith Premier oak folding stand" in 
likewise excellent condition. Would like 
to see stand kept with typewriter as a 
unit. Mrs. W. J. Ulrich, 4783 Union Pike, 
Richmond IN 47374. 


CORONA 3 bearing legend "Standard Folding 
Typewriter" under name. Very good. Elwood 
Tournier, 1028 Van Duzer St., Staten Isl., 
NY 10304. 718/981-0003. 


REMINGTON 10 first front-stroker. W. H. 
Williams, 579 7th Avenue, Yuma AZ 85364. 





ba) 
SMITH PREMIER 10 with “etaoin shrdlu" k/b 





used to train Linotype operators. . Also 
general books on repair. OD. Peter Walters, 
1204 W. Thirteen-Mile, Royal Oak MI 48073. 


REMINGTON 6 NOISELESS top plate cover. Harv 
Salinger, 6200 Meadowood #217, Reno NV89502 


BRUNSVIGA-MIDGET (1906-10 patents) rotary 
calculator: information about. Doug Hump- 
hreys, CPT of TULSA, 2727 E. 21st Street, 
suite 101, Tulsa OK 74114. 


COLUMBIA BAR-LOCK 6 decorative shield. Bob 
Aubert, Box 15, Columbus NJ 08022. 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER sources of development 
references (or Xerox copies), news releases 
patent data and other matter milestoning 
the evolving progress made by Taylor, 
Smathers, North East, Remington, Electro- 
matic and others, spanning the years from 
1910 to 1930. Dan Post. 
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PREMIUM MODELS, Specially interested in 


index machines. Amnon Paldi, 124 Gregories 
Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks HP9 1HT, England. 





RARE MACHINES. Also interested in all t/w 

paper and related vintage office parapher- 

nalia. Uwe Breker, Markusweg 10, 5 Kd1n-50 
Germany. 


LAMBERT, JUNIOR, SALTER 6, 10, IMPERIAL D. 


Unusual Blicks sought..B. Williams, 80 Manor 


Road, Burton-on-Trent, DE15 9SP, England. 


DAUGHERTY, FRANKLIN, HAMMOND 1, LAMBERT, 
MUNSON, ODELL 1, SALTER 10, VICTOR INDEX, 
WORLD 1, 2. May also accept adding mach- 
ines, sewing machines, hand-powered vacuum 
cleaners. Peter Frei, Laegernstr. 27, 8600 
Deubendorf, Switzerland. 


RIBBON TINS. One or a collection. Compil- 
ing definitive list, need input. Hoby Van 
Deusen, 45 Afterglow Way, Montclair NJ 
07042. 201/857-0033. 
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A TALE OF MODERN MANAGEMENT'S DISREGARD FOR DUST, EVEN WHEN IT WAS 
PRESERVING A MOUNTAIN OF HISTORY...When was it that collections of old machines 
first came to be assembled? Was it at the time that Carl Dietz got into the subject in 
1934? No, earlier. The U.S. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Invention of the Typewriter 
was celebrated very publically in 1923. Was this the event that triggered collecting 
generally? No, earlier. Was it in the 'teens when some visionaries started putting out 
a dollar or two for a Crandall or a Sholes & Glidden "just for the novelty of it?" No, 
it all began even when indexing machines and blind-writing were still contemporary 
factors. At least one collection was already being recognized as the trade entered the 


twentieth century... 


In an article in the December 1905 issue 
of Remington's house organ THE BUDGET 
--a fascinating find by British Columbian 
collector Hugh Hetherington--typewriter 
dealers were urged to keep and display 
what they called the Remington #1 when- 
ever one came in as a trade. 


Our offices are all of them familiar with 
the value of the No. 1 Remington, "the 
first practical typewriter," as part of a 
window display. This model continues to 
render us faithful service by its never- 
failing capacity to arouse the popular 
interest, and this interest will increase, 


rather than diminish, as the years roll by. 


The moral is clear; never forget the 
exhibition value of a No. 1 Remington. 
Prize it for this reason as you would an 
"old master" and whenever you succeed 
in unearthing one be sure to put it to 
some use which will do us the greatest 
amount of practical good. 


In 1906 THE BUDGET presented a photo- 
graph of two glass cases containing eight 
machines that it identified with a large 
sign "HISTORICAL EXHIBITION OF 
WRITING MACHINES. The Record of the 
Development of Writing Machines is the 
History of the Remington Typewriter." 


The showing was permanently fixed in 
a hallway of the New York Office. One 
case contained four single case models, 
namely "the old wooden model, the No. 
1 or Class A model of 1874 [this Class A 





¥ reference is a term unfamiliar to most 


collectors of today], with highly decor- 
ated finish, the latest style No. 1 model 
and finally the No. 4." The other case 
presented the first No. 2, an improved 
2 and the 6 and 7. 


Through subsequent years the collection 


_ was expanded to showcase progressive 


products of the company in their first 
editions. Occasionally competitive spec- 
imens were also added as Remington 
passed down its collection into modern 
times and the company became Remington 
Rand. Product emphasis eventually fell 
into other avenues. The Historical 
Collection was no longer in public exhi- 
bition. In due course it was packed 
away in dead storage at a Sperry-Rand 
facility in Pennsylvania. The Remington 
name had been assigned to the past 
tense. History was no longer commercial. 


Strange to say, inventory lists of the 
slumbering collection were freely circu- 
lated to the interested public, though 

the edict seemed certain: the firm would > 
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never break up the collection to the 
public-at-large. "In" collectors gave 
up dreaming of the heirloom collection. 
But time seems to change all things. 
On Wednesday, May 18, 1983, Sperry 
management did act to "buy space," 
so to speak. Within hours these hist- 
orical holdings were disposed of in 
their entirety--not to the public-at- 
large, but to the -public-at-small. The 
in people for this sale were the emp- 
loyees who happened to work at this 
Sperry facility on this fateful day. 





With the barest of advance fanfare, 
the unique "Remington Exhibition of 
Writing Machines" was set out unceri- 
moniously on tables in the company 
cafeteria in the morning. At noon 
employees were invited to submit bids 
during their lunch breaks. Awards 
were made at the close of the work 
day. One lucky worker was on the 
phone that very evening to collectors. 
He had swept up two hand-decorated S 
& G's (what earlier Remington people 
had called their "Class A") as well as 
a number of lessor pioneers for change- 
in-pocket, strictly in speculation. 


Where are these machines today? What 
might also be interesting to know would 
be just what Sperry is now doing with 
the storage space so dearly "purchased" 
only three years ago...ls it now housing 
part of an elderly Univac trade-in? If 
so, is it R-R's first private sale machine 
sold originally to General Electric back 
in 1954? If so, in about 100 years from 
now it will be time once again at Sperry 
for an interesting intra-plant auction.e 











there in this country? One reclusive 
collector estimates there are 500 mildly 
interested, fifty seriously attracted, 
and perhaps twelve fanatics. He 
regards himself as one of the dozen. 

| am one of the fifty. 


As a group, these collectors are as 
varied as any other segment of the 





population. There are lambs and 

tigers. Greedy people and generous ie) 
people. And every kind in between. 

But I've found most collectors | know 

to be fair. There is a certain ethic 

that says, no, you don't beat a poor 

old lady out of the Shoes & Glidden in 

the attic for twenty bucks, even though 

she might be quite willing to sell. 


Some people will take advantage of the 
ignorance of others, however. When 

| was new in the hobby a prominent 
collector "graciously" allowed me to 
swap him a beautiful Lambert for a more 
common Blick 7, without a word of guid- 
ance on the exchange. 


| like to believe there are very few in 
the hobby who would do that kind of 
thing. But we have to be aware that 
there are some. A good piece of 
advice for the novice is: Get to know 
several collectors, in person or by 
phone or mail. Seek out several opin- 
ions on significant purchases or deals. 
It's a practice that will pay off for you, 
many times over. e 
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Tite 9 
fais LETTERS ie 
Please consider allowing prices to be 
listed in ads. 1 am loathe to waste time 
inquiring when an item may be priced 

too high for me. In away, unpriced ads 
are in the same category with "best 
offer" ads. I feel a person knows what 
he paid and certainly can price the item 
profitably without playing games. After 
all, if you want to bid you can always 

go to an auction. 


-- John Treggiari (MA) 


You don't have to be in the dark any 
longer with TypeEx ads. Beginning with 
this issue prices will be run in ads when 
furnished. 


A previous owner of my Hall typewriter 

removed the type plate, wrapped it in 

waxed paper, and left it loose in the case. 

The rubber is so badly deteriorated that © 
there is no point putting it back. | 

would guess that many if not most exist- 

ing Hall machines have unusable type 

plates, and perhaps it has occurred to + 





someone to run off a batch of new ones 
or perhaps this is being considered 
and someone is wondering how much of 
a market there would be. Since, acc- 
ording to your Hall Operator's Manual 
reprint the company apparently was 
prepared to make special ones on a 
one-off basis, perhaps production 
would be within the capacity of a rub- 
ber stamp maker. 


-- F. Cecil Grace (NY) 
and 





New rubber type pads for the Hall, the 
American, et al, are not all beyond the 
realm of possibility. There is, first of 
all, the possibility that a rubber stamp 
maker could fabricate new type pads 
for almost any machine. An original 
pattern might not even be reauired as 
the stamp maker could work from a 
diagram or layout prepared by the coll- 
ector to chart measurements and place- 
ments of the /etters. 


Or the handy collector might consider 
casting his own. I recently ordered a 
book titled "How to Cast Small Metal & 
Rubber Parts" because the rubber feet 
on some of my machines are in bad 
condition. The book gives a foolproof 
rather simple method to make new 
rubber parts. I believe anyone, foll- 
owing the instructions, could cast 
rubber typewriter parts easily enough. 
Book is $10.90 including shipping from 
Bill Cannon, 175 May Street, Monrovia, 
CA 91016. 


-- David Tanney (MI) 


Bob Aubert, 614 New Jersey Avenue, 
Riverside NJ 08075 writes that he is 
presently experimenting with a newly 
produced rubber font for the Hall and 
he will be offering a perfected version 
to collectors soon. You may want to 
write directly to Bob for more details.e 


Lippman's Jechnotes 


ONE OF THE MOST ELUSIVE accessor- 
ies to locate today is the crank Smith 
Premier provided to rotate its built-in 
brush that (sort-of) cleans the type. 


Chances are good that many of us have 
passed one by, simply because we don't 
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know what the thing looks like. Actually 
there were several models. What we are 
looking for may have the appearance of 
a junior-sized old-fashioned automobile 
engine crank (overall approximately 12" 
in length, with 2" throw and 33" swing 
grip). Or it may feature the more 
elaborate configuration of a mini-sized 
carpenter's brace. 


A 


A catalog of Thorp & Martin Company, 66 
Franklin St., Boston, exhibited the tool 
(A) in all of its somewhat indistinct glory 
in the latter design. Price was 20 cents 
for one, $15 for 100. (Before writing a 
check please take into account that the 
catalog was published about 1910 and the 
firm appears no longer to be active.) 


As depicted (B) in the Smith Premier #1 
Operating Instructions reprint the "Type 
Cleaning Device" is more simply shaped 
with a softly-rounded wooden handle. A 
variation was offered with a handle turned 
more for the palm of the hand (C). This 
style was listed in another aftermarket 
supplier's catalog. Price was 25¢. With 
illustrations and measurements as a guide 
perhaps you are now better equipped to 
recognize one in a flea market, what-not 
shop, or wherever fine Smith Premier 
accessories are sold today.e 





ONE who has secured a FREE copy of The 
Typewriter Legend will tell you this latest 
book to tell the typewriter saga is worth 
asking for. Write Panasonic Industrial 
Company, 1 Panasonic Way, Secaucus NJ 
07094. Don Boyd (NY) reports authorized 
dealers may also have it...Even Grahame 
Forsdyke would agree the price is right! e 





VOR SAL 


HAMMOND Multiplex w/velour-lined case 
Needs cleaning. Jim Ferrin, 110 W Del 
Rio Dr, Tempe AZ 85282. 


DEMOUNTABLE $125. Ideal circa 1925 
mint $100. Hammond Multiplex mint $125 
Royal portable circa 1929 blue mint $75. 
Roy Hjersman, 1468 Rancho View Dr., 
Lafayette CA 94549. 415/934-2263 


DEUTSCHE UNDERWOOD portable circa 
1930. Berlin made. Perfect but for 
deteriorated leather strap. W. J. Kreigs- 
man, 334 E Desert Park, Phoenix AZ 85020 


AMERICAN Index w/base/cover. Smith 
Premier 4 w/base/cover. Blickensderfer 
7, Bennett. Details: Paul Lippman EST 
evenings, 201/656-5278 


BING 2 w/cvr $50. Burroughs standard 
$1.99 ‘Gash € carry: ~OLIVER® 9°$12 ¢ € c 
or $35 packed and shipped. Fox 23 Vis- 
ible, mediocre cond. $25. Lambert w/case 
"as found" carriage not free. $500. Rem 
3-bank Home portable circa 1935 $30. 
Noiseless portable $35. Vari-Typer Fold- 
ing $20. American-Flyer semi-toy Index 
circa 1930's $20. Buyer pays shipping. 
Paul Lippman, 1216 Garden, Hoboken NJ 
07030. 


BLICKENSDERFER Featherweight. Plate 
identifies London distributor. $135. E. 
Hall, 312 Valhalla Circle, Crystal Lake IL 
60014. 


THE WRITING MACHINE, a History of the 
Typewriter by Michael H. Adler (1973). _ 
381 pp. 328 illustr., The "must" book for 
every serious collector. Brand new stock 
$60. ea ppd. Remit to TypeEx. 





HAMMOND curved-keyboard Multiplex. 
$115. Joyce Kobler. 1015 Porter Ave., 
Chesterton IN 46304. 


CORONA 3 w/case/instr manual. Types 
Hebrew. Jeff Victor, 157 N. Corona, 
Porterville CA 93257. 209/782-1662. 


MONARCH PIONEER w/case. Rem!'s price 
leader of 1930s with half top k/b, red in 
color. E. H. Osborne, 5755 Severin Dr. 
La Mesa CA 92041. 





BLICKENSDERFER 7. Florence De Loach 
3237 Southwest Blvd Dallas TX 75225. & 


OLIVER 2 or 3 w/base/cover. Black in 
color. Harold Lemmenes, 639 S Madison 
St., Waupun WI 53963. 


THE WONDERFUL WRITING MACHINE 
by Bruce Bliven (1954) Several used 
copies of this popularized, illustrated 
story of the typewriter (somewhat Royal 
slanted) $22. ea ppd. TypeEx. 


WANTED 
Mv t Hou 


SHOLES & GLIDDEN or any parts. Also 
early Rem 2, 3 and 9 in any condition. 
Also 2 through 9 in choice condition. 
Seeking any downstrike-from-rear mac- 
hine. Jim Rauen, 6937 Glenview Drive 
San Jose CA 95120. 408/268-2943 





RESTORABLE Williams, Caligraph, blind 
Yost, any condition considered. Ron 
Wild, 6108 Northwood Dr, Carmel IN 46032 


BUILDING COLLECTION what can you @ 
offer not far from Cleveland? Don Decker 
2222 Hamilton, Cleveland OH 44114. 


SMITH PREMIER 1 and blind FOX in 
premium condition. Paul Lippman. 


BLICK 90 or Roberts 90. Robert L. 
Lindsey, President, Corry Area Histor- 
ical Society RD 1, Box 315, Corry PA 16407 


BLICKENSDERFER 7 carriage assembly. 
Mrs. C. R. Oftin, Route 8, Box 34B, 
Flagstaff AZ 86001. 


CORRESPONDENCE w/other calculator 
collectors. Bob Otnes, 2160 Middlefield Rd 
Palo Alto CA 94301. 415/324-1821 


OLIVER Platen assy for 3. Charles Sch- 
wartz, 830 Wick Ave., Youngstown OH 44505 


OR TRADE 


HAMMOND Folding for excellent Blick 9. 
Ed Peters, 108 E. Conestoga, New Holl- 


and PA 17557. & 


REMINGTON 6 serial 361 mech good/paint 
poor. Want Rem 2 or ??? Larry Wilhelm, 
Box 1922, Wichita Falls TX 76307. 
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THAT JOHN NEWTON WILLIAMS, the "down east" inventor who created the pioneer type- 
writer in his name, danced to a different drummer is not debatable...Insider details of 
product transition from its original curved-row keyboard to the more generally favored 
straight-line keyboard have been in for retrospective scrutiny by several collectors in 
recent days. The definitive line between the models 1 and 2 has undergone much dis- 
cussion. This editor would like to bring into the light another facet of Williams' pro- 
duction situation that offers a logical resolution, though any historian, however clinical, 
working in 1986 can hardly be expected to reconstruct exactly that chronology of change 
that took place in this firm nearly one hundred years ago, and was then of vital concern 
but to a few. There are some known quantities here that simply require "reading." 


One thing we believe is unchanged today in hard ware manufacturing is the nearly uni- 
versal practice of farming out the actual production of sub components so that the factory 
site becomes primarily a parts gathering, sorting and assembly point. 





Another prerogative exercised by many writer Company" we note that this type- 
manufacturers intent upon staying in writer builder even let out initial pro- 
business, then as now, is the practice duction. Exactly when the factory in 
of "buying right." Vaster quantities of Derby, Connecticut, went on line with 
smaller component parts than can be assembly has apparently not been clearly 
comsumed in immediate term production reestablished. 


are bought to advantage. Screws and 
nuts, of course; but much more than 
that. This lowers unit cost at the out- 
set and may amortize partial inventory 
for subsequent production. (Take the 
Cadillac crest/lock deck lid assembly, 
as a contemporary example... This item 
has been identical on models produced 
for more than twenty years; it could 
well have been one order and one pur- 
chase made a generation ago, with run- 
out of the inventory into modern times.) 


When the variance among early subsequent 
styles has been compared it has been 
observed that for a time the straight- 
keyboard machine retained certain details 
of the curved-keyboard precursor; items 
like the typebar rest layout and the 
nameplate among others. In time, a 
superior typebar guide comb was incor- 
porated, a different nameplate was seen 
to appear, etc. Williams had not offic- 
ially labeled its altered keyboard model 
as Number Two to distinguish it from the 





j ! 
Williams, the designer and promoter, for first model. It's all very reasonable. 
all we really know, may have been the J. N. and his fellows apparently very 
patternmaker and machinist as well. We early recognized the need to improve 
do know that he struggled mightily, acceptance of the product by adapting 
having secured a first patent in 1875 their original product to use the more 
but working without production till universally acceptable presentation of 
1891-92. At any rate, quoting from the the keys in a straight line. The easiest 
back plate of the first model of the part to change would be the main iron 
Williams "Made and Sold Exclusively by castings, since these would never have 
the 'Domestic' Sewing Machine Company, been stockpiled ahead of short term 


New York, U.S.A. for the Williams Type- requirements on account of the nature + 
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of foundry practice, in which unit cost 
would remain a constant regardless of 
the quantity of a given order because 
of the constant labor factor. 


Engineering changes to allow for this 
desired keyboard were developed 
rapidly, with new parts stocks cont- 
racted for the keylevers and other com- 
ponents necessarily different to make 
this single alteration. Production then 
incorporated the switch to realign the 
keys into a straight line, retaining 
otherwise, as much as possible, the 
original concept because this was the 
commercially economic way to remain in 
business. Profit depended then as now 
upon consuming as much as possible 
(repeated for emphasis), the existing 
parts and sub-assemblies that were then 
at hand and presumably, paid for. 





This writer suspects it may have been 
at the juncture of shutting down pro- 
duction at Domestic and then starting 
up again at its own facility, that this 
keyboard change was inacted, even 
though sales headquarters of record did 
remain in New York City for a time 
after the product change. 


Some production later, as its stocks of 
components were being successfully built 
out on the line, the firm managed to 
adopt improvements and changes in its 
straight-keyboard model, noticably in a 
reduced friction typebar comb, and also 
in a reshaped (smaller) nameplate. 


It would appear that Williams, while it 
produced with quality and finesse, was 
destined to find itself locked into a pace 
that was often "catching up" with the 
competition. This pace had precluded 
little chores like formally preparing a 
parts list that would give logical desig- 
nations to parts for proper identification 
in after-market ordering. After thrust- 
ing into an altered model without much 
thought to the fact that a repair shop 
might order parts unique to one or the 
other keyboard configuration without 
specifying exactly enough to receive the 
right part, Williams decided it was high 
time to enumerate its products, after the 
fact. The job was done, uncharacterist- 
ically, in a hurry. 


Every detail of the typewriter till this 
moment had been executed with planning 
and care, but alas, now Williams resorted 
to the classless expedient of stenciling 








"Number 2" on its then current product, 
as an overnight measure to distinguish 
between its two styles built to date. 





There is, of course, only one "Number 1" 
of anything; this logic should apply in 
the case of the Williams. What we have 
is a number of progressive changes in 
the course of the company's production 
of its second design, later production of 
which was retroassigned the stencil treat- 
ment. When a wide-carriage version of 
this model was later introduced it was 
handed the No. 3 designation. What we 
have examined here is no more and no 
less than a typical "specifications subject 
to change without notice" situation, then 
as now. 





Williams engineers never had time to relax. 
The next change would be to a four-bank 
keyboard a model naturally called, in 
turn, the "No. 4." It can be presumed 
that a No. 5 was assigned to the wide- 
carriage issue of this four-bank model. 


Sales of the handsomely built, pleasant- 
to-operate Williams must have been dis- 
appointing to old John Newton from the 
start. But apparently in later years the € 
Williams people became obsessed over the 
general reaction among users to the mach- 
ine's built-in limitations. By the time 

the taller, beefer No. 6 was advertised, 
copy was devoted to rationalizing these 
inherent flaws—-such as its unorthodox 
paper feeding procedure--as striking 
advantages. How often we see this tack 
in promotion today? It's nothing new. 


If Williams was the hands down winner in 
providing the operator with a totally 
unobstructed view of the printing point, 
which was JNW's primary obsession, it 
must also be remembered, that as the 
paper advanced to the next-line-and-the- 
next it curled back into the receiving 
cage in the carriage so that visibility of 
finished typescript became totally obscured 
from view about three lines after it was 
written, except on No.6, where extended. 


So it happened that this colorful and 
unique but arbitrary pioneer yielded its 
position to the hands of receivers in the 
spring of 1909. Henry Ford had just 
announced a new car to become the 
successor to his Model S. It would be © 
designated by the next letter in the 

alphabet: Model T. So, as the enterprise 

of one rugged individualist was receding, 

the dream of another was about to rise. e 
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LETTERS 


Jim Rauen, Roy Hjersman and I really 
appreciated your coming up here and 
getting us together. Jim [the host] said 
a couple of other collectors would have 
come, had roads been open [California's 
once in 5 years floodstorm was underway 
in area]. It's lucky for us that you 
have made it possible for many to meet 
through letters and by phone. I've got- 
ten hundreds of hours of enjoyment out 
of collecting and much of that has to do 
with people you put me in touch with. 


--Michael S. Brooks, Oakland CA 


an 


Would be interested in exchanging ideas 
and machines at a personal social level, 
with reservation that a local group be 
"automatic," not "officered." You might 
advertise we would appear at a flea 
market, or? 


Rodger Naeseth, Hampton VA 


...Am enclosing copy of a letter* | sent 
to the list of collectors you sent to me. 
I have about six that are interested in 
coming to a meeting...Should we have a 
president, VP, secretary and treasurer? 


Larry Wilhelm, Wichita Falls TX 


Last week | displayed my collection in a 
computer expo. As a result | met two 
other collectors who are anxious to take 
part in a collectors' group. As the vol- 
unteer "sparkplug" for a meeting of 
those in Western and Central New York 
! now have a total of seven. 


--Donald W. Boyd, Jr., Buffalo NY 


That TypeEx subscribers have been able 
to meet others is where the real satis- 
faction lies with your editor in this whole 
endeavor. Heaviest response to the sug- 
gestion that collectors take some action to 
meet each other, with future activities 
subject to those present in any such 
meetings, tended to concur in an abhor- 
ance for any sort of "structured" organi- 
zation. It is suggested that you plan the 
simplest of get-togethers, either at a 
collector's home, or for a brunch on a 
Sunday at some centrally located restau- 
rant, or in a more spread out area, per- 
haps, piggy-backing the activity at some 


well-publicized regional flea market that 
draws its crowd from far around. 


From this initial meeting you will likely 
find one or two other collectors who will- 
ingly offer themselves for some of the 
bottom line work of continuing the infor- 
mal meetings. This core group could then 
become a "steering committee" to decide 
on new meeting dates and places and to 
prepare and mail notices to the interested. 


*In Larry Wilhelm's letter (left column) he 
mentions mailing a letter and form to local 
collectors. This was so outstandingly 
prepared that it could well serve also as a 
prototype for other sparkplugs. Am sure 
Larry would send a sample if requested. 


One other item should not be overlooked. 
Attempt to furnish local newspapers with a 
prepared news item of the forthcoming 
meeting, well in advance. Through this 
publicity, collectors unknown to you might 
learn of your activity and choose to come. 


Growth of a regional interest begins from 
the time that two willing enthusiasts meet. 
Avoid all figurehead offices and all paper- 
work for the sake of paperwork. That 
steering committee of three or two enthu- 
siasts, or even a single livewire, can make 
occasional get-togethers happen. 


Enclosed in this issue is your personal 
subscriber list from which you can pin- 
point others living nearby. Please handle 
this list in confidence. Your editor did not 
intend that it be copied or circulated. 


Anyone want to become the sparkplug for 
an initial meeting in Florida, Missouri, New 
England, NYC, Pacific Northwest, or? 
There is a healthy representation of the 
interested in these parts and others. 


TypeEx will support your intentions by 
publicizing your upcoming meeting if you 
will channel the word far enough ahead. 


Some of the sparkplugs who have stepped 
forward so far are: Ed Peters, PA; Jim 
Rauen, San Jose; Don Boyd, Buffalo; Ron 
Wild, Carmel IN; Larry Wilhelm, Wichita 
Falls TX; and Rodger Naeseth, VA. 


Your editor suggests that every collector 
take the step to make a contact with a 
nearby collector and get in touch with 
your sparkplug where one is listed in 
your general locale. The strength from 
communication can be great, no matter who 
starts it. Try it! You'll be rewarded with 
new friends for the rest of your lifee 











"PAYING SMALL FORTUNES FOR GREAT 
MACHINES" the ads read. Antique type- 
writer trading values are being forced 

to depart from traditional "fair-to-both- 
parties" levels as the result of a widely 
publicized "WANTED" campaign currently 
underway through display ads in lead- 
ing antique journals. Desirable, as well 
as virtually extinct examples are pictured 
and priced with "Paying:" quotes from 
$500 to $5,000. No matter that the 
experienced collector knows the prices 

are in fact low. When this tradershark, 
who has never been a typewriter collector, 
offers to pay $2,000 for a Blickensderfer 
Electric, obviously the collector possess- 
ing one simply takes note that his mach- 
ine is certainly worth more than the 

going wholesale. Unfortunately things 
will never be the same because those 
outside the hobby, sad to report, forti- 
fied by this unaccustomed new perspective 
will be fixing old typewriters in their 
sights as the new gold standard among 
collectables. Predictably, the antique 
dealer, to whom these ads are addressed, 
is not going to overlook a genuine four- 
leaf-clover in the future. That joyful era 
of regularly discovering a "sleeper" lies 
behind for every collector. It's history nowe 


FICTION IS STRANGER than truth, some- 
times. In Kittanny PA the Armstrong Co. 
Historical Museum honors James "Denny" 
Daugherty, 1855-1939, as the inventor of 
the "First Visible Typewriter" with a free 
brochure in which one paragraph partic- 
ularly caught Mike Brooks' eye: 


Mr. Daugherty placed the last four 
letters of his last name (ERTY) on the 
middle of the second row on the type- 
writer keyboard, perhaps to leave a last- 
ing personal impression, to always remain 
with the creation of the typewriter. 


A neat piece of whimsy! The Daugherty 
came upon the scene nearly a generation 
after machines with that notorious end- 

result from Sholes' wrestling match with 
the alphabet had already appeared. 


Same subject: Sleuth Dick Dickerson finds 
that earliest production of Denny's type- 
writer is distinguished by the single name 


Daugherty on the papertable. Daugherty 
Visible identifies succeeding production e 





YORSALE 


BING 2 w/cvr. Overall VG. M. Kates, 
MD. 2301 S. Broad St Phila. PA 19148 


OLIVER 9 Printype. Mrs J W Baldwin, 
Route 2, Box 739, Laurel MT 59044 


ODELL, MIGNON 2, Emerson 3, Sun 2, 
Bennett, Jewett 3,°20 others. Ask for 
descriptive list. Carl Martin 313/233-0721 


SMITH PREMIER 2 & OLIVER 9 CT 
Hults, 3414 Hudson, Union City NJ 07087 


HARRIS Visible 4. Wm. Preble, 901 S. 
School St., Mt Prospect IL 60056 


L C SMITH 2 (like Jack London's) Only 
wear on spacebar. Mrs. Wm. Bowles, 
16023 El Camino Real, Houston TX 77062 


BLICKENSDERFER 6 w/leather case. Parts 
machine. Ware Shaw, 5115 E 74th Place, 
Indianapolis IN 46260 317/849-5863 


OLIVER 3. Fair cond. Gaye Seiter, 3330 ( 
E. Las Rocas Dr., Phoenix AZ 85028 


HAMMOND Folding, excellent but case so- 
so. Carl Rosenvold, 1675 Livingston, 
West St. Paul MN 55118 


BLICK 5 w/case & instr. $100 obo, H.F. 
Ailes, 1825 Elwood Ave Pomona CA 91768 
714/622-6021 


REMINGTON 7, VG oper cond no cover. 
$75. Ann G Sigler, 3852 Williams Avenue 
West, Seattle WA 98199 206/281-8633 


REM-BLICK, no case. $75. Raymond F 
Fahey, 305 Prospect, So. Orange NJ 07079 


HAMMOND w/bentwood case. Excellent 
condition. Stanley Poltrack, 368 Sell St. 
Johnstown PA 15905 


BLICK 6. Fair cond. Mrs. Geo Vendl, 
R 2, Box 156B, Maple Park IL 60151 


CORONA 3 Late with inset gold panel. C. 
Dyer, 9741 Paseo Montril, San Diego CA ( 
92129 619/484-2710 





OLIVER 3 needs ribbon. L. W. Gardner, 
458 Two-Mile Creek Rd. Tonawanda NY 14150 
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EARLY WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER NUMERICAL DESIGNATIONS had become quite an enigma 


among modern historians. 
apply traditional logic to the puzzle. 


An editorial in the last issue of this newsletter attempted to 


Now early display ads uncovered by Dick Dickerson appear to resolve it with an unex- 


pected twist. 
keyboard model the No. 1. 
March 1896 issue. 


can be seen in the illustrations that the No. 
plate of the earlier curved-keyboard first model, 





It turns out that the machine did in fact call its early straightened-out 
McClure's magazine's display on the left appeared in its 

By January 1897 McClure's was running the copy on the right. It 

1 retained the typebar separators and name 


while the No. 2 reflected a less visible 


typebar separator system and a band-type nameplate, among other less visible alterations. 
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Wide Carriage 
Takes 54 inch Paper 


Runs as Easily as 
the Smaller 


WRITING 
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In the light of these findings it becomes 
clear that the curved keyboard model on 
which serial numbers range in the mere 
hundreds can best be classified as the 
first Williams, rather than the No. 1. As 
this model was built before the move to 
its own Derby, Connecticut, factory, it 
was jobbed entirely to the already oper- 
ating Domestic Sewing Machine Company 
plant. Close examination of the sales 
catalog (Antiquary Reprint XW-1) even 
mingles the first and the No. 1, using a 
piece of art work for the first model to 











show the copy holder accessory, while 
otherwise illustrating the brochure only 
with the No. 1. 


RUDYARD KIPLING _ itz fatto: Couraccous™ (McCurnrics ays ite“ high-ersie 


ng in phan that's th 


Wi I li SrtA? 5 New vm No. 2 


JUST OUT. The High- 
Water Mark in Typewriting. 
Visible Writing, Direct Ink- 
ing, Lightest Touch, and 
Lightning Action. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
IN UNOCCUPIED 
TERRITORY. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application, 





THE WILLIAMS TY PEWRITER CO., 253 Broadway, New Bork, 


There's much that will never be known. 
Maybe the first production run was built 
in order to show the motion necessary 
for stockholders to become attracted to 
the enterprise, at which time, in turn, 
perhaps their input resulted in altering 
the production concept to correct its 
"different" keyboard, presumably when 
Williams began to use its own facility and 
began a first real sales promotion. Maybe 
it was rushed to initial reality in order 
to insure an appearance in the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893. It was still displayed 
in the first model in advertising in 1894 
(Collector's Guide, pp. 120). Theads 

in the very next year (ibid) depicted > 
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it with the straightened-keyboard, but 
without any display ad reference to a 
No. 1 designation. Returning to tradit- 
ional logic, in 1896 ads the wide-carriage 
model had been added to the line and the 
No. 1 designation was then apparently 
created to distinguish it from the No. 3 
(14" paper capacity). 


These circumstances will likely never be 
redetermined exactly now. However one 
thing has been proven: Williams made a 
first model and then followed a short run 
in this likeness with a straightened-key- 
board model which it eventually began 
calling the No. 1. Today's collector can 
now be specific in the nomenclature of 
his Williams holdings: A curved key- 
board specimen is a FIRST MODEL. A 
straightened keyboard example bearing 
the same wrapover nameplate design is a 
NUMBER ONE e 








BACK WHEN I was something of a "coll- 
ector" | purchased machines by mail, but 
gave up after a time, as most came 
through in poor shape. Now I almost 
never buy a machine, except as !| see it 
"on the spot" so to speak. / try not to 
touch one unless it works, or is in some 
sort of reasonable condition. Trouble is 
people have frequently gotten crazy ideas 
about what old machines are worth. 


---David Proper, Keene NH 


Your observations are proving all too 
true. Experience seems to bear out that 
one has to act to buy, or to pass up, at 
the moment the opportunity appears. A 
collector has to know what he wants and 
what he will pay for it so he can still 
feel right. Sad fact is, many of these 
folks with their prohibitively priced Rem 
6's and Smith Premier 2's may simply be 
postponing sales into future generations. 
The issue of proper representation by 
mail, as well as instructions for a safe 


shipment, are TypeEx topics now underway. 


! AM SO GLAD that you reproduced the 
Mares book and did such a fantastic job. 
| have started to read it now, at first 

just admiring how well it was done...The 
pin is a work of art. 1 have worn it on 





my coat collar so far as I haven't had 
need to wear a tie since it arrived. 2) é 


---Roy Hjersman, Lafayette CA 


It's very heartening to know that you 
approve of the form Post-Era has given 
to this historically significant work. It 
can be safely assumed that just everyone 
would really prefer an original copy of 
this book, or even an original operator's 
manual or promotional catalog that we 
have reproduced, but our efforts in 
reprinting early typewriter books and 
fugitive paper are intended to provide 
material that proved so fleeting in its 
first issue that the collector today would 
have little opportunity to possess and 
benefit from this unique and illuminating 
matter otherwise. 


The inside two pages of Vol 2 No 4 are 
the closest to what | think a typewriter 
newsletter should be...If your commit- 
ment to such high-quality printing in any 
way hinders you, | suggest you scale 
down the effort in that regard. A bunch 
of lousy Xeroxes stapled together can be 


delightful! ® ( 


---Darryl Rehr, Los Angeles CA 


It's very true that a newsletter that simply 
gathers and "scrapbooks" antique type- 
writer subject material into a Xeroxable 
form for mailing to the interested is an 
acceptable alternative format to that which 
TypeEx has chosen to follow. Ed Peters 
chose that route and your editor is the 
first to agree that his publication was every 
bit as interesting to the average collector 
as your TypeEx is intended to be. 


To each his own. A certain satisfaction 
comes to your TypeEx editor from the pro- 
cess of selection, research and editing so 
that this newsletter, though nominally just 
four pages in content, emerges from this 
deeper effort with an original substance 

of its own. Unfortunately for some readers 
maybe but this editor wouldn't be happy with 
his task if the newsletter were to be pro- 
duced in a lesser form...It is sort of like 
the old story of the professional speaker 
who said he would have to prepare for a 
five minute talk for several days, that if 
he were to address the audience for 20 9 ( 
minutes he could be ready tomorrow morn- 
ing, and that he was prepared to speak 
immediately if it were to be an hour talk e 
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"Digger" Dickerson, the vintage type- 
writer enthusiast's most entrenched 
researcher of the present moment has 
struck some interesting paydirt. He 
recently circulated copies of an undated 
but early Blickensderfer catalog that he 
had unearthed in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. It both enlightens and confuses 
...Ad copy waxes on the ecstatic "We 
do not say ‘Equal to,' 'As good as' etc. 
We say 'Better.' Our claim is as broad 
as words can make it, viz., The Blick- 
ensderfer Type-Writer is better than 











alignment, quality of work, durability, 
weight, size, convenience, saving of 
labor. These claims are very large. We 
make them with fullest comprehension 
of their scope. We can sustain them in 
their widest meaning...The Blickensder- 
fer Type-Writers are made in THREE 
GRADES, entirely different in capacity 
and construction." No. 1 is illustrated 
as the boxy model shown in Mares pp. 146 
Weight 10 Ibs and price $100. No. 3 is 
priced at $65 (no illustration) with an 

8 Ib weight indication. The No. 5 at $35 
weighs in at 6 Ibs and is the only model 
familiar to most collectors. Unidentified 
on the back cover is the illustration 
shown here. Was this the No. 3? 





Do you have one? Was it ever produced? 
The Blick, as all collectors appreciate, 
was built of fine materials. How could 
George C. Blickensderfer have been so 
lucky in finding the finest old-line manu- 
facturers to build his sub-assemblies at 
the very beginning? An inspection of the 
seven man Board of Directors of his firm, 
listed neatly in this perhaps earliest of 
all Blick catalogs provides Salers per- 
spective on this question. One C. A. 


Miller was also serving as Secretary of 
the Singer Mfg. Co. One H. R. Towne 
was also concurrently the President of 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. That the know- 
how of dominant sewing machine builders 
and lockmakers were being applied to 
construct a long-life little typewriter to 
render satisfaction from Day One is now 
better understood e 





EARLY TYPEWRITER COLLECTORS at 

last are getting to know one another in 
the medium of informal get-togethers. A 
healthy number of enthusiasts managed 

to meet as never before in modern times 
on September 20th. Two meetings were 
coincidentally hosted this Saturday after- 
noon. One met at the home of Larry 
Wilhelm in Texas; the other at Jack Lacy's 
home in Southern California. 


Larry writes "We had four couples, incl- 
uding my wife and |. Bill Atkins drove 
from Texarkana, 300 miles one way. Joel 
Kruse came from Denton, and Terry 
Kimberlin from Ft. Worth. Joel brought 
some interesting calculators and | got out 
some of my typewriters like the Lambert, 
Mignon, Hall, etc. for a 'hands on.' A 
good time was had by all and we hope to 
do it again." Even with cities and towns 
spread out over the miles more in the 
Lone Star state than elsewhere, Larry 
feels that his next informal meeting may 
see double the attendance enjoying his 
pioneering first event. 


In West Covina, eight collectors gathered 
with Jack and Joan for what proved to be 
a very encouraging showing of compati- 
bility among local collectors. Allen Crown, 
Roland Kerber, Jack Lacy, Steve Murphy, 
Dan Post, Darryl Rehr, Wen Samuelson 
and George Wohlberg met, many for the 
first time. Several had brought favorite 
machines for inspection, among these being 
a Morris, a Postal and a Keaton Music 
Typewriter,the latter being built along 

the lines of Thurber's contribution. Every- 
one concurred in the feeling that a second 
meeting along similar lines should be set 
up for a date in the near future. > 
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Someone has pointed out that "spark- 
plug" to designate a collector with the 
willingness to organize a meeting and 
carry through with a little direction 
is a title worthy of improvement. The 
suggestion has been made that a more 
appropos title might be "Type Wheel." 


Why not become the Type Wheel in 

your area? It could be easier than you 
might think. It's all a matter of taking 
a date, choosing a meeting place and 
inviting those on your TypeEx subs- 
criber roster (furnished with the last 
issue) who happen to be within a stone's 
throw of your own place. (Well, maybe 
a little farther than that!) The 
response generated from your effort just 
might surprise you e 





AN HISTORIC DRIVING TOUR OF OLD 
STAMFORD has been prepared by Bob 
Aubert for anyone moved by the Blick. 
And who isn't! (A visit scheduled to 
coincide with fall foliage would be a sure 
winner! ) 


The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
was listed in the Stamford (Connecticut) 
Town Directory, beginning with the 

first issued in 1892. The firm was then 
located on Garden Street. George C. 
was living at 42 Bedford Street, and 
Nathan, his father, at 90 Atlantic Street. 
By 1897 the Company had moved to 149 
Atlantic St. By 1901 it had relocated to 
644 Atlantic St. The Model 7 was priced 
at $50 and the No. 5 at $35. By 1902, 
the No. 5 was quoted at $40 and the firm 
was claiming 60,000 satisfied customers. 
IN 1903, George C. was listed as President 
and William J. Blickensderfer as V.P. 
Both appeared then to be living just up 
the same block from a decade before, at 
88 Bedford St. Later William J., James 
C. and Clark, a student, were listed as 
living at 94 Prospect St. By 1904 ads 
were claiming 90,000 satisfied customers 
and 1905 the claim was upped to 100,000. 
Offices were now listed in principal cities 
of the U.S. as well as in England, Ger- 
many and France. Phone: Stamford 24. 


What we have here is a true blue Ameri- 
can success story from the golden age of 
the industrial revolution. In 1907 the ads 
upped the user base to 125,000 and 1908 
to 130,000. The No. 8 featuring a back- 





| 
spacer and decimal tabulation claimed to | 
unite "the good points of all other makes @ 
at less than half the usual price." In | 
1909 and 1910 the number of "satisfied 
customers" had amassed to 135,000 and 
145,000, respectively. By 1912 the 
number had risen to 155,000 and the 
Company diversified into automobile spark 


plugs as an arm of expansion. 


By this time, George Blickensderfer was 
boarding at the Hotel Davenport (today 

the Manor House for the elderly) and 

William was living at 138 Grove Street. 

George C. Blickensderfer died August 

15, 1917 at his Sound Beach home. After 

hard times and ventures into new products 

the firm closed in 1921. The factory 

building was sold several times in the 
ensuing years. It is now occupied by | 
Pitney-Bowes, the postal meter maker e | 





THE, 22 


‘TWIST 


ONE OLIVER OWNER who clearly resisted e 
change even more than Oliver itself did | 
appears to have been the first or early 

owner of a No. 9 in Steve Murphy's 

collection. At first glance, having no 

right hand shift keys, it strikes the viewer 

as a mixed assembly sometime after the 

fact. Closer scrutiny reveals that the 

right hand shift keys for CAPS and FIGS 

were once removed and have been very 

cleanly sawed off exactly forward of the 
keylever comb, after which they were | 
dressed neatly on the fresh cut edges by 

filing. This dedicated early user had to 

have the latest, was willing to pay for it, 

but was scared stiff to make an attempt 

to adapt to the improved keyboard with | 
its handy right hand shift accommodations. 








AN ADDITIONAL SUBSTITUTION for 7/16" 
width ribbons (Oliver through No. 7) 
reports L. T. Gotchy, may be obtained by 
asking for an Allen-Wales/Burroughs adder 
ribbon, otherwise identified as an "A 72." 
Might be easier to locate than the Steno- 


type e @ 
CORRECTION: Ron Fehl's Newark address 

was listed on the TypeEx roster as being ~ 

in NJ. Please change to Delaware. 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL GOOD MEN TO COME TO realize that old typewriters are 
the real thing--the genuine link between hand-written ways and the far speedier machine- 


written. ways. 


A case for a National Association of Early Typewriter Collectors seems 


more than valid when one takes a look at some of the existing societies in these United 
States, as cited by Ed Lucaire recently in the WSJ. 


Some 600 members of the American Association of Aardvark Aficionados "profess an 
affection for the aardvark and an interest in promoting and enhancing its image." 11 
thousand people are tied into the International Barbed Wire Collectors Association. There 
are thousands of Pen Fanciers and that's close to home. 


Along the unstructured proposed lines 
for ETC is the International Brotherhood 
of Old Bastards in which members are 
offered "no committees, no assessments, 
no responsibilities, no annual dues. It 
claims membership (probably in excess 
of the number of surviving Underwood 
No. 5's) of 387,439. And all you receive 
is a lifetime membership card and the 
opportunity to prove that you're a real 
bastard! 


Early Typewriter Collectors could never 
number as they do in Densa--a group 

for people who have been rejected by 
Mensa (the club for people with high !Q's) 
or have an 1!1Q of less than 134, i.e. 983% 
of the population, 


There's never been a better time to turn 
to old machines in reverence because the 
century when the manual typewriter held 
sway has ended. Recognizing that what 
becomes obsolete, particularly in the US, 
seems to go the same way as yesterday's 
newspaper, from now on there'll be fewer 
and fewer machines to discover, rescue 
and preserve. 


Should it all begin with a baroque "life- 
time" membership card in an organization 
that's no more than a flight of fantasy? 
The typewriter collector deserves more 
and it is bound to happen... 


ONE-AND-ONLY REMINDER...This is 
your last issue of 1986. To receive the 


four issues of 1987 PLEASE REMIT $10. 
($14. abroad) NOW to address above. 





itor's place in Arcadia, November 15, 
.to make the second meeting of the 
informal Early Typewriter Collectors in 
Southern California resound on a quite 
encouraging note. 


GBitor's COLLECTORS gathered at your 


Collector and mechanical engineer George 
Wohlberg delineated an enlightening pre- 
“sentation making the case for the blind- 
writing Remington in its own time by 
spotlighting details on a specimen and 
passing around sub-assemblies to stress 
his points. 


Special Guest Dr. Laurence J. Peter, 
discoverer of the "Peter Principle"--who 
has been called "the modern Will Rogers" 
by Richard Armour--rationalized how many 
successive early inventors tended to 
follow the leader to oblivion through their 
repetitions of the understriking concept. 
Likening what happened to certain pioneers 
when writing-in-sight machines began to 
make headway in the market, he observed 
that "Sometimes one can appear to be on 
top of the ladder, and then, suddenly, 
find himself at the bottom rung." + 
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Exhibits were highlighted by Dick Dick- 
erson's sharing of two recent finds. A 
proportional spacing largely brass Auto- 
matic, built in 1887, serial number 51, 
stood next to a brand new condition very 
special Williams No. 1 that pioneer touch 
typing advocate Bates Torrey originally 
converted to his unique keyboard layout. 
It was an arrangement that included keys 
of varying depths to compensate for weak 
and shorter finger actions. [Bates was 
right in this consideration and every 
typist has suffered since because this 
hill-and-valley keyboard concept was not 
further explored to the point of adoption 
in an early time. ] 


Among enthusiasts on hand were Allen 
Crown, Dick Dickerson, Jim Kavanagh, 
Roland Kerber, Jack Lacy, Steve Murphy, 
Laurence Peter and Irene, Darryl Rehr, 
Wen Samuelson and Joyce, Bob Terry and 
George Wohlberg, as well as hosts Dan 
and Gertrude Post. 


Jack Lacy, who was unanimously pegged 
to become the group's first "Typewheel," 
gives high priority to sounding out 
interest nationally in a meeting of coll- 
ectors at least annually at changing 
central locales. Jack invites your inpute 


THESWIAVGI TR WWIniSe 


Recalled by Michael Adler 


Author of The Writing Machine, a History 
of the Typewriter 


ONE OF MY FUNNIEST MEMORIES is 
going into a likely-looking junk shop in 
Paris which was crammed full of absolute 
rubbish. After scratching around among 
the trash without success | asked the 
owner whether he happened to have any 
old typewriters. The man roared with 
laughter like an idiot, slapping his thigh 
and gasping for breath. "Typewriters! 
Now they want typewriters! What will 
they ask for next?" 


Once | started looking for them, | began 
to find typewriters all over the place-- 
peculiar ones. | travelled all over the 
world in those days, lugging these beasts 
back as hand luggage on trans-Atlantic 
flights. > 


In Europe | bought lots of machines for 
their weight in scrap...| searched like 
a madman for years, collecting machines 
from everywhere and loading my Alfa up 
to the rafters with them while driving 
all over the continent. 


Way back nearly twenty-five years ago, 
when we were used to paying maybe $5 
for a machine, even a rare one--and no 
one Knew what was rare and what wasn't 
—|l paid $1,000 for a Sholes & Glidden. 

It was either that or not have it. | took 
this harvest home to Italy, where | was 
living while | wrote the book, and there 
| restored it all. 


The time came when it was necessary to 
gather up my belongings and move to 
England. | don't know how many type- 
writers | had in all; there were literally 
hundreds. Each was unorthodox, as | 
had made it a point not to collect any- 
thing which was four-row front-stroke... 
not even rare or early ones. In any 
case, | moved the whole Jot, including 
furniture, family--even animals... 


The upshot was that the typewriters, 
still in their packing cases, spent two 
years in a barn and began suffering as 
a result...If this continued it was clear 
that | would have to restore them all 
once again. | chose to give up my coll- 
ection. | sold the whole lot off about 
ten years ago to an old friend. 


Maybe it was all a big mistake. But we 
are still friends e 


AN IDEA WHOSE TIME HAS COME...An 
early typewriter exhibit is currently 
being shown by the Marin Cultural Center 
& Museum at the elegant Larkspur Landing 
in Ross, California, reports Kent Diehl, 
director. (415 / 456-1849) Blow-ups of 
ads as well as slide presentations support 
a notable display of writing machines. 
Noting that this was once the stomping 
grounds of writers from Mark Twain to 
Jack London, the exhibit may hold special 
significance. The MCC&M employs two 40- 
foot trailer vans decorated as exhibition 
halls. Each is being scheduled to rotate 
instructive exhibits and demonstrations 
highlighting the county's heritage of arti- 
facts directly on site to local schools and 
libraries e 











By the way, did you ever notice that 

all the letters of the word "TYPEWRITER" 
are in the top row on the keyboard? 1! 
remember my Dad telling me that about 
eighty years ago. 


--William A. Dyer, Jr., Indianapolis 


Bill Dyer speaks with authority. His Dad 
was vice-president and general manager 
of Smith Premier when Bill was a child. 


The HAMMOND manual [reprint] was of 
value right off the bat. From it | first 
learned that there should be a rubber 
strip stretched across the carriage to act 
as a platen. I! improvised a rubber strip 
but with no noticeable work improvement. 


--Bill Danner, Kennerdell PA 


What were the original specs of this 
very fugitive Hammond Impression Strip? 
TypeEx would like to share more details. 
Can you help? 


Regional meetings can be encouraging. 
Here in Europe there are more than 25 
collectors at each small meeting. At the 
last one in Hamburg there were more than 
80. In the US you will have to fight 
against miles, not against the different 
languages, as we do over here. ! cannot 
speak French, so my "frontier" is not far 
away. 


--Fritz Niemann, Dissen, WG 


You'll have to give us time, Fritz. Don't 
forget, the United States is a very young 
country e 


Lippman’s Jecknotes 


A WORD FOR THE WISE on fleamarketing 
for typewriters that is worth repeating... 
Never take any machine for granted when 
you spot it at a market. Even the most 
derelict Underwood can turn out to be a 
Wagner Typewriter Co. machine--generally 
first noticeable by the absence of the see- 
saw ribbon color control, then detectable 
by a ridged bottom edge and (the clincher) 
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confirmed by Wagner Typewriter Co. 
lettering on the back of the machine. 


So take a close look. Open every por- 
table case. One close look at a Blick 5 
| normally would pass up revealed it to 
be a very early version, mechanically 
different, with a serial number of 2838. 
Another case that looked just like still 
another Remington side-lever portable 
opened to reveal an absolutely mint 
portable No. 2 in two shades of green, 
complete with instruction book, keyboard 
chart and dealer's price tag advertising 
replacement ribbons. On another 
occasion, what to a casual glance would 
look like still another Remington No. 6 
understroke turned out to be a capital 
letters only No. 4. 


At Kutztown in September | picked up 

an elaborately lithographed rubber-stamp 
ink pad to discover under its lid in 

faded lettering that it was a product of 
F.S. Webster & Co., the noted manu- 
facturer of typewriter ribbons back as 

far as the 1890's. A nice associated item 
for a collection, and for pennies. You've 
got to keep your radar on at flea markets e 





WHEN IS A RUBBER BAND a genuine part 
to be fitted to an eighty-year-old type- 
writer? The first visible-writing Rem- 
intons, the 10 and 11, were found to be 
so sluggish in typebar return that some 
hotshot member of the Remington team 
came up with a bright idea that came to 
be incorporated on these models as soon 
as it could be phased in...Where the 
ribbon rises out of its well to make a 
turn for its pass through the vibrator 
you should find a steel plate with a 
radiused surface for making the direction 
change smoothly for the ribbon. You 
should also discover a small hook at the 
inside edge. (If you don't find a hook 
there your machine is really early!) When 
the user stretched a regular rubber band 
across between the hooked left and right 
ribbon guide plates it was discovered 
that the action of this product was sub- 
stantially improved. Always have wond- 
ered how the parts book described this e 





FOR SALE 


OLIVER 9 VG. William L. Ankerman, 
Box 684, West Hartford CT 06107 


BENNETT w/cvr. V. L. Macartney, 
1705, 505 Sixth St. SW, Calgary, Alta. 
Canada T2P 1X5 


BLICKENSDERFER 7 w/cvr. Excellent 
orig. 55 yrs unused. $150 obo, R. D. 
Brown, RR 1, Box 224, Genoa IL 60135 


TEAR PAGE ads from Sat Ev Post for 
Hammond, Oliver, etc. M. M. Cooper, 
3920 Hayvenhurst, Encino CA 91436 


REMINGTON 10 w/stand, fair. R. J. 
Hunter, 520 Magnolia, Kennett Square, 
PA 19348 215/444-3131 


YOST, New Century Caligraph, 50 more 
incl many Oliver, Hammond, Blick, et al 
Groups or all; you pick up. Ray P. 
George, 426 Hampshire Court, St. Louis 
MO 63119 314/962-5191 


IBM 01 Electromatic, Dvorak kb, Used by 
speed champion at one time. R. F. Webb 
3022 Ryan Ave., Santa Clara CA 95051 


RAINBOW portables. Colorful collectables 
ROYAL SIGNET single-case italic, blue. 
$35. G. Bibaz, 5114 N. Santa Cruz, Los 
Gatos CA 95030 // CORONA FOUR, orange 
G. Bednarik, 504 E. Chapin, Morris IL 
60450 // REMINGTON V, green. Velva 
Carney, Box 114B Union Star MO 64494 
/| ROYAL, ivory. Vernon Lewis, 4206 
Sea Pines Court, Capitola CA 95010 


OLIVER 3, Working, one key missing. $60 
Charlotte A. Keen, RR 1, Turkey Lake, 
Hudson IN 46747 219/351-3059 


HAMMOND Multiplex w/cvr, no rust, $65. 
Oliver 5 excel orig finish, nickel. $65. 
Second Oliver $25. Bing 1 w/pad inking, 
w/cvr. $50. Royal 1, $30. Underwood 5, 
Woodstock 5, Corona 3 w/international kb. 
$8. each. Rem portable (pop-up) vg cond. 
$20. Bob Fisher, 4283 #2, Coldwater Can- 
yon, Studio City CA 91604 818/508-0998 


DIAL Marx toy. c. 1930's. Glen A. Linc- 
icome, 4543 Scioto St. Urbana OH 43078 


BLICKENSDERFER 5 w/case. Perfect cond. 
Phyillis H. Rea, 1221 L.W. East, Mishawaka 
IN 46544 


REMINGTON 10. Mrs. David IIlvento, 218 
Longview Road, Union NJ 07083 








STANDARD FOLDING w/case. Fine cond. 
C. T. Spurry, Box 228, Glen Arm MD 21057 @ 


SMITH PREMIER new old stock advertis- 
ing blotters. $5 ea. Also: CALIGRAPH 
reproduction keytop paper discs $5. per 
full keyboard set. Paul Lippman, 1216 
Garden Street, Hoboken NJ 07030 


OLIVER 9 Printype. Finish perfect. Mrs. 
W. C. Schackel, 410 7th Ave., East, 
Alexandria MN 56308 


MONARCH Visible 3 $35 & CORONA 3 w/ 

"The Standard Typewriter Co." across 

front frame $25. Mrs. Lore E. Walter, 
7553 Ridge Road, Hanover MD 21076 | 


" VANTERU 
PMY aL) 


WILLIAMS, Caligraph, Yost (except Vis- 
ible Yost). Any condition considered as 

| enjoy a challenge. Ron Wild, 6108 

Northwood Drive, Carmel IN 46032 i 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT magazines, literature 

instr books, postcards, photographs, etc. 
related to typewriters and environs. Uwe 
Breker, Markusweg 10, D-5000, K&ln-50, & 
West Germany 01.49/2236-62210 


YOST, Henry A. Yost, 315 Hillcrest Ave. 
Mtd, Blackwood NJ 08012 


BLICK, clean, working, packed & shipped 
to Toronto for $100. US. Send details. 
E. Musgrave, 2053 Stewart Crescent, 
Mississauga, Ontario, Canada L4Y 1C4 


EARLY TYPING instruction books for an 
exhibit. Dawn Randall, 35 Miller Drive 
Bridgewater NS, Canada B4V 3H3. 


FRANKLIN 7, Excellent. Seeking Postal 
or ?. B.Aubert, Box 15, Columbus NJ 
08022 


RARER machines to trade. Request list 
offers/wants. Fritz Niemann, Wiesenstr. 
11, D-4503 Dissen, W. Germany 0 5421 4895 


VICTOR Index, blind National, Morris, 
Also early manually operated vacuum 
cleaners, Peter Frei, Laegernstr. 27, 
8600 Duebendorf, Switzerland 


CIPHER typewriter built on Hammond for 
army use. Art North, 7606 Winterberry 
Place, Bethesda MD 20817, 301/229-0616 


FITCH, Crandall, Sholes Visible, S & G. 
Peter Tandy, 74 Old Bedford Rd. Luton, 
Bedfordshire LU2 7PD, England 
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RECENT PROGRESS in this writer's activities aimed at making early typewriter enthusiasts 
aware of one another continues to headline news of the hobby. Eight years have passed 

since this effort began to draw collectors into one another's presence with a letter to the 

few enthusiasts personally known. This approach proposed, as many will recall, a "nat- 

ional directory of collectors" as "the initial step toward enlightenment for all, without real 
obligation to anyone." 


It also requested each addressee to provide the names in turn of individuals known to him 
who shared the interest in "an endeavor to advance typewriter collecting generally." Your 
response was gratifying in quality, if not in quantity. Several of you forwarded copies 

of the list assembled earlier by Monte Calvert; you also furnished names of others person- 
ally known. As the Post list began to flesh out the effort also stumbled into unantici- 
pated adversity. 


It came as an unsettling surprise that not everyone felt as your editor did about exchang- 
ing the names of other collectors in good spirits. A paranoia was expressed by several 
collectors. From one party: "You may certainly add my name to your list...As far as 





passing on a list of collectors | will have to ask each of them. | will include your address, 
giving each person the option to do so as he pleases. In sum total | expect you'll find 
about twelve to fifteen serious collectors nationwide’ and about 20 to 30 less enthusiastic 
accumulators.'' From another we were stunned by: 
"To be quite honest with you, there are was then decided, instead, to produce 
now three men in America [not revealed and distribute a collectors' newsletter as 

~ of course] proposing a collectors club an initial step. To tempt individuals out 
worldwide. And all they need is my list of the woodwork The Collector's Guide to 
of serious collectors--now 130--to get _|... Antique Typewriters was published. 
them underway." The rest of this note Reproductions of early operator's manuals — 
made it clear that this virtual bounty of and promotional brochures were also made 
collectors was not to be made available and offered. All were intended as incen- 
to anyone for the benefit of the hobby tives to identify activity in the interest. 
interest generally. Your response began to come from more 


quarters. The list of collectors who were 


il i ; 
Mean uleegtite letters ato. whom this really "out there" began to increase. 


writer's approach had been continuously 
addressed as each additional "suspected 
collector" identity came to light, were 
beginning to be returned "Forwarding 
Address Expired," "Deceased," and 
"Unknown." No response was forth- 
coming from the largest segment of the 
mailing. It became clear that the cons- 
truction of a viable current list was not 
in the offing; it still had to be developed. 


Though the universe of collectors remains 
small in comparison with most other hobby 
interests, last year it was felt that the 
current subscriber list to TypeEx was 
presently viable enough in size for dissem- 
ination to all parties. A principal list of 
addresses and phone numbers was issued 
with the Summer 1986 newsletter, and a 
wrap list of later subscribers was distri- 
As early followers of this effort will buted with the Winter 1986 issue. Eight 
recall, and several of you suggested, it years after the original objective had > 
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been publicized an effective directory 
of active collectors--145 strong--has 
been circulated for the free use of all. 


Active collectors everywhere had been 
waiting for years for just such a list. 
Uwe Breker reports from West Germany 
that he sent free samples of his fine 
collector interest Historische Blrowelt 
to all those not already Known to him 
in the U.S. with a gain in his subs- 
cribers a direct result. Prominent 
American collector, New Englander 
Dennis Clark, at Uwe's suggestion, 
has conceived and will host a world- 
wide meeting near his home in May. 
Dennis acknowledges using the Type- 
Ex list to approach a relatively sub- 
stantial collector audience with his 
invitation to an affair that could not 
have been planned without such a 
list. You have already received his 
announcement directly. Rest assured 
it would be worth the trip just to view 
Dennis' foremost collection. PLEASE 
SEE BELOW FOR RECAP OF DETAILS 


So it is that your editor's long-nurt- 
ured desire to assimilate and distribute 
a directory of active collectors is now 
beginning to produce what was origi- 
nally so fervently intended: A general 
movement among collectors to get to 
know each other e 


YOU HAVE DREAMED OF THIS FOR 
YEARS...Now it is coming up. The 
first countrywide gathering of antique 
typewriter collectors in the U.S. will 
convene on the springtime weekend of 
May 30-31 1987, when enthusiasts from 
all over the U.S. as well as as many as 
thirty of the faithful from Europe 
gather at the Sheraton Inn in Norwich, 
Connecticut. 


Norwich is the home of Dennis Clark, 
sponsor of the meet and collector extra- 
ordinary, being the "curator" of this 
country's largest private collection. 


With the opportunity to view a variety 
of machines, including patent models to 
be seen nowhere else, along with the 
chance to meet personally all those peo- 
ple you have communicated with but 
never seen, assures that this will turn 
out to be the Super Bowl among those 
with the old typewriter interest. Dis- 
cover friendships with principal collectors 
from abroad (most of whom speak perfect 








English) ! 


A number of TypeEx subs- 
cribers have already expressed an inter- 


est in being there. 


IF YOU HAPPENED to have misplaced 
the invitation you received from Dennis 
Clark and need another copy in order 
to register, please do not hesitate to 
call him now at 203/889-3159 e 


How about you? 


Lippman's Jechnotes 


THE ROLE OF THE IMPRESSION STRIP 
on the Hammond was not only to improve 
the printing quality of the machine. The 
paper passed between the strip and the 
ribbon and this alone provided little 
cushioning for the impact of the hammer. 
The strip served as additional cushion- 
ing between this striking face and the 
vulcanized rubber type shuttle, a very 
brittle object that was subject to wear 
and breakage without an intermediate 
buffer. Hammond intended the impress- 
ion strip to be expendable and offered 
replacements for as little as a dime. The 
instruction book listed Rubber Strips at 
10¢ each, 3 for 25¢. Gossamer Strips 
were quoted at 15 each, 2 for 25¢. The 
latter were claimed not to break and 
capable of much longer wear. The listing 
also advised "Always use regular Hammer 
Face with the Rubber Strip." 


With a bit of trial and error the collector 
should be able to successfully fabricate 
a nice working replica. The rubber 
strip was not only rubber but was lami- 
nated with a stablizing fabric. The 
gossamer strip may have referred to a 
non-woven matting like micro felt. A 
fairly light, tightly woven fabric would 








be ideal. On the front surface (facing 
the operator) the fabric seems to have 
been coated with a very thin pigmenta- 
tion to smooth the surface. It is a 
rusty brown in color and matte, not 
shiny, in finish. The reverse side is 
uncoated fabric of a very light cream 
color (which might simply have been 
white that took on color with age). The 
cloth is slightly heavier than a good 
man's handkerchief and sized to provide 
stiffness and great dimensional stability. 


At each end of the strip was glued a 
flat piece of what appears to be black 
leather. These ends, which are on the 
backside of the fabric strip, were 
punched with four holes to fit over the 
two projecting pins at each end of the 
Hammond carriage. It is presumed that 
the pairing of pairs of holes at each 

end was to help take up slack in the 
strip, and/or to accommodate slightly 
different lengths of carriage, or simply 
to make it possible to shift the strip 

to a fresh set of holes when the first set 
wore to oversize. The illustration here 
shows a standard carriage length strip 
in actual dimensions. Longer carriage 
machines used longer strips, of course. 
Some early models provided only a single 
pin at each end for attachment. 


The impression strip that happens to 
appear on one of my Hammonds--a mag- 
nificently mint curved-front Multiplex, 
presents one aftermarket solution. This 
machine's last typist used a length of 
tailor's measuring tape to fashion a less- 
than-factory-authorized strip that works 
just fine. Selection of a 5/8" + width 
tape would be best suited. You might 
easily improve the appearance of this 
old Hammond operator's solution by obs- 
curing the yellow or white color and 


incremental printing by covering it 
with a thin coat of brown matte paint. 
That recommended for plastic model kits 
should prove ideal. Tongue material 
from an old leather shoe might provide 
pieces for the reinforced ends. These 
could be sewn and glued (using a shoe- 
maker's rubber cement like "Barge") to 
the fabric ends. In testing, samples 
should be made trying each hammer 
depth to determine the best setting e 


i LETTERS i 


It is always a pleasure to receive your 
newsletter which has improved with each 
issue. 





--Frances (Mrs. William) Wolowitz, 
Bethesda MD 


Such encouragement is really appreci- 
ated, Frances, especially from you. 
Every typist today owes so much to your 
late husband. Bill Wolowitz was a succ- 
essful inventor in many fields, but he 
was particularly bent upon improving the 
typewriter. Among his dozens of patents 
were two that bear a magnitude of deliv- 
erance for the typist nearly as monumental 
as that earlier breakthrough from blind- 
writing to visible writing. Your husband 
must have given much thought to Rem- 
ington's long-running slogan "To save 
time is to length life." As we know, he 
originated the correction ribbon devices 
of block-out and lift-off, the latter in 
turn introduced in the IBM, and today a 
standard feature of the modern typewriter. 
By eliminating the maddening erasing 
chore of traditional necessity, he saved 
minutes out of every typist's work day + 
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and gave them back for better pursuits. 
Today's generation of typists salutes 
William Wolowitz as an inventor with a 
mission very successfully accomplished! 


It seems to me that not only the type- 
writer but a whole culture is disappear- 
ing. What's being lost is old-fashioned 
ingenuity--the kind that attached a 
"regular rubber band" to a very repu- 
table piece of machinery to make it work 
better. 


--Siegfried Snyder, Syracuse NY 


To your editor a terrible loss to the 
typist of today occured when typewriter 
designers abandoned the sensible small 
round keytop in favor of larger, rect- 
angular square-cornered shapes that 
tend only to confound and impede the 
operator. At least 90% of the errors 
this writer makes in typing are caused 
by touching the corner of an adjacent 
keytop in error just because it happens 
to be sticking out where it never 
related so closely to the surrounding 
keytops before. Obviously IBM does 
not employ designers (since the Model 
Ill) that happen to have learned to 
typewrite, like the rest of this society. 
The fact that correction requires only 
a touch is small consolation for a con- 
tinuous series of errors that, except 
for insanely poor design, would never 
occur! 


Subscribing to TypeEx was the best $10 
I've ever spent! My experience with 

old typewriters has really been lifelong. 
| remember when my father brought 
home a sparkling Oliver #5 and pres- 
ented it to me when | was about seven 
with "This is yours; enjoy it!" The 
subject has been nothing but fun ever 
since. 1 flirted with collecting as a 
teenager and accumulated a few machines; 
but only in the last few years have early 
machines turned into a passion. 


--Jack Lacy, Azusa CA 


Jack is general manager of a family- 
owned Los Angeles chain of office pro- 
duct centers known as Freeway Stores, 
the outgrowth of an enterprise started * 
by his great uncle in 1919. Also in pre- 
sent management are three brothers. He 
is a past president of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Office Machine Dealers' Asso- 
ciation, as well as the Western OMDA. 





I! thoroughly enjoy TypeEx and the infor- 
mation it provides. I! have taken advan- @ 
tage of some of the ads and like to know 

who the other collectors are. 1! hope to 

meet many of them at the typewriter 

collectors' meeting in Connecticut in May. 


--Pam McVeigh, Grand Rapids MI e 


"THE TYPEWRITER TRADER", that 
recently announced fast-turn-around 
antique machine ad medium, reports cre- 
ator and editor Darryl Rehr, has gener- 
ated a healthy increase in trading among = 
collectors since its debut. All you need 
do for a latest printout is furnish Darryl 
with a stamped #10 envelope addressed to 
yourself. When requesting it would also 
be helpful to furnish the Trader with a 
list of your own current surplus type- 
writers. "Works wonders!" says Darryl e 


VOR SALE 


HAMMOND 12 w/case. Beautiful original 
condition. Charles W. Rankin, 1196 Dale 
Rd., Hamilton OH 45013 513/863-2334 & 


BLICKENSDERFER 5 w/oak case. Fine. 
W. K. Power, 722 Newell Avenue, Mana- 
hawkin NJ 08050 609/597-8099 


MUNSON w/contoured case. Not mint; ) 
needs cleaning. Lorraine Glas, 5822 N. | 





Navarro Ave., Chicago IL 60631 


REX No. 4. "Used till recently" $60. 
Reuben Tiemann, 2328, Oldbridge Drive, 
Dallas TX 75228 214/327-6053 


MONARCH variation of Remington pop-up 
portable. $30. Gloria Sinnefia, 525 
Georgia Ave., Longwood FL 32750 


HAMMOND Multiplex aluminum model w/ 
leather case. $75. Jack Brinkley, 21 
Brandy Lane, Mechanicsburg PA 17055 


SMITH PREMIER No. 2 w/cover. Mary 
Jane Gugger, 5451 Cresthaven Lane, 
Toledo OH 43614 


WANTER 
WT BU 


PARTS or damaged examples of Keno- & 
sha's TRIUMPH Visible and IMPERIAL 

Visible, and Chicago's BURNETT, also 

any advertising (Xerox copies) for same. 

Your help appreciated. Dan Post 
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IT WAS A WEEKEND TO BE REMEMBERED ALWAYS. That long-anticipated "Typewriter 
Lovers! Convention," titled and hosted by Dennis and Lee Ann Clark in Norwich, Connect- 
cut, May 29-31, brought collectors into a common presence from both the U.S. and abroad 
for the first time. Open House at the largest private collection in this country, and a 
continuously running get-together in a private conference room in the Sheraton Inn proved 
a wonderful dividend in the early typewriter interest for every collector who chose to be 
present this weekend in quaint, Norwich on the Thames, where vestages of its noble days 
as a banking and manufacturing center in Victorian America were everywhere in evidence. 


Enthusiasts who had not previously made the trek to the Clark Collection were overwhelmed 
by the breadth and depth of an exhibit that showcased a variety of early writing machines 
that had to be seen to be believed. "Talk about a sight for sore eyes;" one visitor was 
heard to remark, "this display would restore sight to the blind!" Much thought and common 
sense was evident. Dennis and Lee Ann (and you must know that she is as keen and Know- 
ledgable on the subject as he) had smartly lined up near-duplicate and progressive models 
so the viewer might learn by comparison. 


Across from two different models of the 
Coffman were a whole string of Worlds, 
running from the Pope bicycle manfactu- 
rer's earliest production. In another 
gallery one got to know why the Crandall 
"New Model" was so-called. There, next 
to this model, reposed an earlier Crandall 
of the same general configuration, but 
plainer. It carried no evidence of the 
mother-of-pearl decoration usually asso- 
ciated with the Crandall. Thus it became 
readily apparent that Crandall's breaking 
into the abalone chips began with the 
appearance of.its New Model. The Clarks 
thought of everything. Aware that they 
could not give a top-of-the-showcase 
position to every one of their stunning 
machines because there were simply too 
many, they laid a thick carpet around the 
showcases so that the fascinated viewer 
could kneel in comfort. Reading the let- 
tering B-O-S-T-O-N, which was visible 
only from a height of one foot from the 
floor, on the front of one artfully shaped 
and lavishly hand-decorated index rarity 
in one shelf location became an oft-repeated 
ritual among enthralled visitors through- 
out the tour. 


Meeting and getting to know the individuals 
who had previously been only names to 

each other in distant communication or by 
reference strengthened the occasion for 
everyone. Camaraderie in the specially 
reserved hall the Clarks had arranged for at 
the Sheraton for Saturday and Sunday pro- 
vided something for everyone. From a 
clinical slide talk by Peter Tytell on identi- 
fication and dating by typewriter typefaces, 
to what turned into a panel discussion on 
patent models (with personal experiences 
from Dick Dickerson and Dennis Clark 
appearing to resolve that these unique pieces 
are present exactly where they happen to 
be found, like gold), to a voluntary auction 
to wind up the closing hours, there was 
action at all times. In counterpoint, sales 
and barter sessions were continuous at 
tables that circled the room. 


All present expressed their appreciation to 
the host and hostess who had even gone so 
far as to arrange perfect weather for the 
event. Collectors not able to make this 
occasion also owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dennis and Lee Ann Clark for breaking the 
ice for collectors with an historic first. + 
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The weekend was enriched by the atten- 
dance of more than a dozen spouses who 
managed collectively to bring some sanity 
to the proceedings. 


Most European collectors, among whom 
were a good representation of the distaff, 
were able to enjoy a special tour package 
organized by Uwe and Astrid Breker for 
the flight from Frankfurt. Features were 
unique and included a bus tour through 
the exact district in NYC where various 
early typewriter firms once held forth 
from their main offices. The excursion 
stopped in Stamford to honor Blickens- 
derfer and even included a detour and a 
moment of silence at the cemetery where 
the Blickensderfer crypt remains promi- 
nent among the grey tones of a quietly 
aging marble orchard. Collectors from 
abroad included Uwe Breker WG, Hans 
Barbian WG, Berndt Moss WG, Leopold 
Stephan WG, Hans Giese WG, Kurt Ryba 
WG, Rudi Notz WG, Stephen Beck, Swit- 
zerland, Berndt Van Wasen WG, Florian 
Kontopp WG, Jorn Holzman WG, Chris- 
tian Pldhn WG, Kurt Dirnbacher Austria 
and Ingo Giese WG. 


Among American collectors were Bob 
Aubert NJ, George Collard ME, Richard 
Dickerson CA, Don Decker OH, Dick 
Dean CA, Ray Gordon WI, Cecil Grace 
NY, David Greenwood NJ, Pau! Lippman 
NJ, John Moore NJ, Pamela McVeigh MI, 
Rodger Naeseth VA, Arthur North MD, 
Dan Post CA, Jim Rauen CA, Louis Sch- 
indler CO, Don Sutherland NY, Larry 
Wilhelm TX, Ron Wild IN, Joseph Weber 
PA, Gerry Beck Canada, Judd Caplovich 
CT, Dave Kintzler CT, Robert Schrijver 
NY, Larry Stone VA, Peter Tytell NY, 
Bob Dallos NY, Helen Abrigani NY, Art- 
hur Greenwood CT, Curt Scaglione NJ, 
Mike Brown PA, Bill Nugent MD, James 
Kavanagh CA and the Clark family e 


EARLY TYPEWRITER COLLECTORS FORM 
AN ASSOCIATION -- Sixteen Southern 
California enthusiasts met in Pasadena at 
the home of Richard and Lola Dickerson, 
Saturday, February 28, 1987. This 
third informal gathering of the faithful 
became an historic occasion when the 
meeting closed with the formation of an 
organization to be known as the EARLY 
TYPEWRITER COLLECTORS Association, 
from which collectors might benefit from 
regional meetings and an annual affair. 





supposing he would pick it up. 
that he would like to have me ship it and | 


The whole state was represented. James 


Rauen had driven down from San Jose and 


Alan Chamberlain had braved it up the 
coast from Vista, near San Diego. 


After viewing an impressively extensive 
collection that host Dick had amassed for 
the most part within the last three years, 
the group settled into a business session 
and weighed the merits of participation in 
a definitive, yet minimal, organizational 
structure by ‘ahich collectors might meet 
on a regular basis for trading and camer- 
aderie while benefiting from larger terri- 
torial meetings, and a centrally located 
annual national/international gathering, as 
well as from a published directory that 
would list collectors' individual special 
interests within the hobby. 


A steering committee was 
formed from volunteers for 
the following general offices: 
President, Jack Lacy; Vice 


Treasurer, Jim Kavanagh. 
include Allen Crown, Dick Dickerson and 
Wen Samuelson. 
reluctance to accept a board position at 


this time, his experience with parliamentary 


proceedings and general guidance proved 
such a boon in translating talk into action 
that he was unanimously appointed to the 
special position of Director-at-Large. 


Those in attendance included Don Anderson, 


Alan Chamberlain, Allen Crown, Arye 


Dagani, James Kavanagh, Kerb Kerber, Jack 
Lacy, Steve Murphy, Dan Post, Jim Rauen, 


Darryl Rehr, Wen and Joyce Samuelson, 
Robert Terry, Everett Volk, George Wohl- 
berg and Richard and Lola Dickerson. 


A membership application for the ETC is 
enclosed with this issue of TypeEx e 
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TypeEx is terrific. 
have with other collectors. 
to sell a Caligraph to a nice gentleman, 


am somewhat reluctant, with concern for 
assembling suitable packing material and 


President for Publicity, Darryl] 
Rehr; Vice President for Mem- 
bership, Dan Post; Secretary- 
Board Members 


While Bob Terry expressed 


It's the only contact | 
Agreed recently 


It develops 
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with a fear of damage. No doubt many Your editor has used shipping instruct- 
other deals have been thwarted for this ions he drafted long ago. Recent input 
reason. Perhaps you or other readers by others has refined it. Present state 
have solved this problem. of this copy has been prepared below so 
you and others may benefit by making 
--Dick Skeen, Central CA Xerox copies for use whenever helpful. 


PACKAGING THE TYPEWRITER TO ENSURE SAFE SHIPMENT 


What is necessary is to surround the typewriter with a protective shield to resist and cushion the 
normal conditions encountered in the course of transporting the machine from your hands to those 
of the receiver. Adequate packing must take into consideration shock, vibration and compression. 
Environmental factors like humidity and temperature may also require attention in certain circum- 
stances. It may sound complicated. But it is really very simple. Lay in the several necessary 
packing materials first. These are free-for-the-asking at your favorite department store, hardware 
or gift shop, or any place that continuously receives easily breakable inventory. Your check list: 





a) A HEAVY-DUTY CARTON at least one foot greater in all dimensions than the 
typewriter (including cover or case). 


Oo A SUPPLY OF PLASTIC FOAM "POPCORN" (also known as "noodles" or 
"peanuts") that is sufficient to loosely fill the chosen carton. 


oO A PLASTIC BAG big enough to slip around the machine itself to prevent 
packing material from snagging in the mechanism. 


oO STRONG STRING, PENCIL STUBS, CLOTH RAGS, SHIPPING TAPE, etc. 


Now you are ready to begin. Right away: assume that your completed carton will be slammed and 
tumbled around in transit almost like a rolling stone. Now you are in the frame-of-mind to start! 


1. Center carriage. Tap a stub of pencil slightly into both ends of the front and rear 

carriage rails as makeshift shipping plugs to prevent all movement and vibration. 
Knot string around one platen knob, bring it under the machine (looping string around 
a foot on the way) then across to the other side and up, drawing securely and then 
tying around the other platen knob (or carriage end). In case of a typewheel or other 
out-of-ordinary construction, similarly prevent the obvious opposing assemblies from all 
movement and play. 


2. If machine has a shift key tie this down to a foot. Fill the cavity where the typebars 

would normally travel toward the printing point with a wad of rags or thickly balled 
newspaper to prevent any movement. Slip plastic bag over the machine to preserve the 
mechanism from popcorn infiltration. 


3. When typewriter has its own cover or carrying case, fill space around the string tied 

and bagged machine with old rags and popcorn so case closes on full packing and 
typewriter cannot break loose within this cover or case. When typewriter does not have 
cover or case, but is heavy and delicate in its iron castings, it is wise to place it in a 
close-fitting inner carton, similarly packed to prevent any freedom within. 


4. Tamp a bed of the plastic popcorn into the bottom of the large shipping carton to a 

depth of 6". Place the machine and case/box in the central area remaining, with 6" 
of free space on all sides and at the top. Fill this space around and over the machine 
with additional popcorn, compressing it solidily in all areas. After tamping down the pop- 
corn to assure maximum resistance close the carton flaps by finally pressing the last 
resisting packing material into place with the closing. 


5. Tape carton with reinforced craft tape or with wide commercial grade plastic tape, 
using extra pieces to secure corners from snagging. Place address label ON TOP 
OF CARTON in relation to the typewriter top within. 


Please take completed package to your local UPS (United Parcel Service) receiving station. You 
may ship to your receiver with shipping charges C.O.D., or as previously agreed upon. The 
shipping fee automatically includes insurance with UPS and no declaration of contents is required. 


Please try to avoid entrusting your package to the USPS (U.S. Postal Service) namely your P.O. 


You have been asked to suffer through many words here, but remember that 
outward signs of an inadequate pack may show no damage, while inside-- 
screws can tear loose, gears can come off axles, alignment of shafts may 
change, links may snap--all caused by vibration that was not considered in 
preparation. 


YOUR RECEIVER WILL THANK YOU FOR TAKING CARE 
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Lieb 
CONTINUED 


! would like to thank everyone (and there 
were many) who took an interest in my 
Munson. I! have sold the machine to Mr. 
Paul Lippman of Hoboken, New Jersey. 
The transaction was made on the 22nd of 
May. Thank you, Typewriter Exchange, 
for helping me to sell my Munson. 


--Lorraine Glas, Chicago, Illinois 


Feedback to TypeEx from those puzzled 
by little response to their inquiries to Ms 
Glas has ‘been continuous. It is good to 
know the seller finally accepted what is 
obviously the "best offer." However, the 
anguish from what has turned out to be 
an auction-by-mail was intense for those 
who pursued this Munson lead...How 
much nicer from the collector's point-of- 
view it is when the price is either in the 
ad or forthcoming on request. 


We would like to thank you not only for 
attending the T.L.C. (Tender Loving 
Care) International Meeting, but for the 
promotion your newsletter accomplished. 
In general the feedback has been good. 
People enjoyed the chance to finally meet 
all those faces behind the names. 
Stressed in particular was the informality 
of the meeting. To quote one of the 
ladies "I've attended other affairs with 
my husband and was bored to death; this 
was such a pleasure | really enjoyed 
myself." 


We would like to believe the typewriter 
collectors' breed is a unique group of 
people--Outgoing, Friendly, Warm. We 
could go on and on but | think everyone 
felt the same. We hope that everyone 
made some lasting friendships with other 
collectors...Our only regrets--not enough 
time for us to really get acquainted with 
everyone. 


Dennis & Lee Ann Clark, Norwich CT 


VOR SALE 


REMINGTON 7. J.S. Kanzler, 745 
Montauk Ave., New London CT 06320 


TYPO Visible (French Imp.B) w/case; 





"needs work on space bar, otherwise it \ 
is in quite good shape." $120. Scott e 
Lynd, 1340 N. Hwy. 101, Leucadia CA 

92024 619 / 753-8844 


FOX Blind No. 4. "No one would ever 
enjoy using it for the carriage pulls for- 
ward and up to view what you have 
typed." Carol Trinkle, Box 87, Bowmans- 
town PA 18030 


CORONA 3. Good working order. H.W. | 
Bill Thomson, 241-D Calle Aragon, Laguna 
Hills CA 92653 


SMITH PREMIER "30" (Monarch style ?) 
Some rust. Madena Eager, 101 W. River 
Road #60, Tucson AZ 85704 


BLICKENSDERFER #6. Decent condition, 
needs cleaning up. Cobweb Collectibles, 
205 South Ave. West, Westfield NJ 07090 
201 / 233-5777 


HAMMOND Multiplex w/case & cover. 
Excellent condition. Lola F. Vass, 1816 
N. Clark St., Apt 610, Chicago IL 60614 BS 


OLIVER No. 9. Excellent condition. Few 
minor scratches, needs cleaning only. 

Any reasonable offer. Harry B. Welliver, 

1115 West 25th Avenue, Albany OR 97321 ge 
503 / 928-5118 


BLICKENSDERFER #5, w/covered case. 
Very good condition w/extra typewheel. 
Raymond LaMaise, 38 Flower Hill Drive, 
Palm Coast FL 32037 904 / 445-1992 


FOX Visible, DEMOUNTABLE plus others. 
CALCULATORS, ADDERS, request list. 
Roy Hjersman, 1468 Rancho View Drive, 
Lafayette CA 94549 415 / 934-2706 


KEYTOP windows in clear acetate. Blank 
white KEYCARDS (use Letraset lettering 
in style desired) 2 sizes: $" for most 
common machines, 9/16" for Blick, et al. 
15¢ a set, 10 minimum order. Bob Aubert 
614 New Jersey Ave., Riverside NJ 08075 


UNDERWOOD portable w/folding legs in 
case (war correspondent special) $40. 
Virginia W. White 714 / 593-9493 


SMITH PREMIER No. 10. F. Downing, 
2461 Rodesian Dr 33, Clearwater FL 33575 


OLIVER No. 9. Working, "original fam- 
ily" J. L. Ballard, 304 Wildwood Lane, 
Kilgore TX 75662 & 


DICTAPHONE Model 12. Dictating machine 

type A; Shaving machine type S, w/supply 
of wax cyl. Mrs. Carol Young, 117 Wash- 
ington St., Oak Harbor OHIO 43449 
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Beginning Collector VS. Advanced Collector 


A SYMPOSIUM 


The more all individual collectors interact, whether in trading or in plain communication, 
the more everyone will advance toward the common goal. Only perspectives differ with 


experience along the way. 


Recent letters to TypeEx from various principals in this hobby have prompted the follow- 
ing exchange to expound the relative views among beginning and more advanced people 
in the interest. This forum is simulated only in the sense that participahts did not in 
fact meet together for this exchange. All remarks are from the heart. 


Moderator: 

Every beginner seems to fill his shelf with just 
about the same line-up of the most commonly available antique 
typewriters. No need to wonder why...These machines were 
produced and sold originally in greater quantity because they 
represent the trade's once most popular models--the winners. 
In terms of quality this single shelf collection probably exhib- 
its the best engineered and best-performing typewriters of 
the day. Who could ask for anything more? [Laugh track! ] 


The neophyte soon discovers that there were other makes too. 
Many others. These were the failed products in the field-- 
the losers. Specimens of these faulted endeavors seem at 
first to be found only in someone else's collection. There is 
variety galore. Some models represent brilliant efforts, like 
the proportionally-spacing Columbia and the Automatic. Others 
were fanciful failures like the McCool; the barely-advertised 
failures like the International pair; the apparently—not-pro- 
moted-whatsoever flashes in the market like the 1 riump er- 
fect Visible; the primitive failures like the Caligraph; the 
underpriced failures like the Hartford; the too-little- too-late 
concepts that might have been relatively competitive when 
designed BU (before Underwood), but which, by the day they 
were finally produced and brought to market AU (after Under- 
wood), were dead-on-their-feet like the Sholes Visible. There 
was also a whole galaxy of originals, writing machines of lower 
price and lower output because they required letter indexing. 








So it happens that the beginner comes to know very much 
what he wants next. He also has become increasingly aware 
of another disturbing aspect: there is quite a disparity in 
collector values among various machines. An Oliver 9 or a 
Smith Premier 2 may have a relatively established dollar value; 
a Ford or a Sun index never does. The freaks of the early 
typewriter circus are what advanced collecting is all about. 
How does one young in the hobby go about filling that second 
shelf? 


Michael Brown: 

| enjoy my work in the typewriter repair field 
as much as one can. As | have stumbled upon oldies-but- 
goodies | have rescued them from oblivion. One great benefit 
to me has been communicating with many collectors in the con- 
temporary scene who have together done an incredible job of 
finding and preserving, our love, the typewriter. I enjoyed 
a great weekend at Dennis and Lee Ann Clarks' and it was a 
pleasure to meet everyone in person! To these | am in debt. 


The only problem as | see it is that all of the relatively new 
collectors seem to be in a "Catch 22" situation. We don't have 
rare machines to offer in trade; so we wil! not be able to obtain 





any desirable ones in exchange. Some fellows have been a 
little discouraged by stories that go "I got my Sholes & Glidden 
for $25." [Julian Marwell's first machine (some vears ago), 
discovered by the barest chance in a dark and seedy junk 
shop, a S & G, complete with carriage return stand, report- 
edly was purchased for $25...A good story never dies.] But 

| can't buy one even if | put up $3000. Sorry if | sound 

like a complainer; I'm really not. 


| appeal to the senior statesmen among collectors to address 
this problem. From my perspective the collector with extra 
machines of rare or semi-rare status would do himself no 
harm by helping to encourage the newcomer. How about it? 
| hope collecting is not just about money but about preserv- 
ing history for future generations in such a way that Chris 
Sholes (a kindly gentleman) [judged from his correspondence 
as quoted in Dick Current's book The Typewriter and The 
Men Who Made It] and all the other pioneers would be proud 
of us, even though we would be having fun in the process. 


Don Decker: 

My collecting experience represents lots of joy, 
good friends, money | didn't have, elbow grease trying to 
restore these machines, and--frustration. | find it hard 
sometimes to deal with advanced collectors. They would 
rather trade than take money, which is understandable. 


Moderator: 

This is understandable because once one advances 
beyond the common makes and models in which cash values 
have been established by reason of available selection, the 
medium of exchange moves from the currency of the country 
to the medium of rarer typewriters themselves. It happens 
because every collector soon, and sometimes quite suddenly, 
discovers that once one can no longer take X dollars at will 
into the market and return with a particular antique type- 
writer as desired, this medium has ceased to be effective. 

It follows that when money cannot buy it, bartering with 
other like collectables can. So it is that typewriters them- 
selves are the currency of the advanced level of exchange. 


"Young" collectors may be in better shape as Davids among 
the presumed Goliaths than perceived. Collectors at all levels 
do trade right along with one another. They may simply 
move toward different objectives on the two sides of the same 
exchange. 


Dennis Clark: 

Of course the new collector is not in a competi- 
tive position to trade if he has a surplus only of "iron" and 
one farther along the road holds "rarer metals." But patience + 
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Beginning collectors who feel they cannot find good machines 
need only review what has surfaced in the last two years. 
They also need to spend as much time and effort as others 
who appear to be finding all the goodies. It has been demon- 
strated again and again that the brand new collector can and 
often does make a collection-shaking acquisition in one of the 
first times out. One doesn't have to be a senior collector to 
strike gold; but it does take a lot of "panning." Trading 
possibilities are quite feasible between the small collector and 
the advanced collector. The basis is simply not one-for-one. 
The senior will often propose to put up two or three or more 
lower echelon machines in trade for a single model he seeks. 


Dick Dickerson: 

Personally, | would rather have the best- 
known example of machine "A," and none of machines "B" and 
"C," than to have mediocre examples of all three. Hence, | 
have traded a number of machines for one to get something 
especially nice. 

Dennis Clark: 

» One great misconception is "If it's not in a major 
collection like the Clarks' it must be extremely rare." Not 
necessarily true. There are literally hundreds of machines we 
do not have. There are many others that we do have; but this 
is beside the point. 


Do not be afraid to trade or make an offer to trade. One of the 
most common statements we hear is "I don't have anything that 
you don't have." So what! Even if | already have a machine 

in duplicate does not mean | wouldn't trade for a third, as long 
as the trade were equal for both parties. To swap a duplicate 
for another duplicate (to me), say of like order (an Odell for a 
Merritt, or a Jewett for a Yost, or such) in order to help a new 
collector, even though the exchange does not directly benefit us-- 
simply trading one duplicate for another duplicate--still leads to 
satisfaction because there is pleasure in assisting the beginner 

to advance his collection. It is like helping a brother. All type- 
writer collectors share a fabulous single common interest that, to 
me, is the best basis for lasting friendship that exists. 


Dick Dickerson: 

A key to interacting with other collectors is the 
exchange of collection lists. | regard such lists as private; | 
will not give another's list to any third party. But I encourage 
collectors to circulate lists of their machines selectively to other 
active collectors. We always gain more by learning more, know- 
ledge being one of the few commodities that does not diminish 
when it is shared. | mark my list to indicate machines that | 
would sell, or trade for others. Others on the list might be nego- 
tiable if something more interesting (to me) were offered. | will 
never be offended by any offer, if you will not be offended by 
my declining it. 


Ed Peters: 

Collecting can be full of surprises. Not long ago, a 
stranger called and asked for an opinion on the value of a "med- 
ium rare" machine he was thinking of selling. While | was 
debating whether to suggest that he try for three hundred or 
settle for two-fifty, he casually mentioned that he already had 
an offer--of eleven hundred! Funny how experiences like that 
make you feel. Maybe happy that you've got some good machines 
on the shelves, but at the same time concerned that you're 
going to be priced right out of the hobby. 


Dennis Clark: 

Any collector need not fear being "priced out of 
the hobby" for his own present holdings rise in value at the 
same time. Occasionally, yes, a great deal of money comes into 
play. But super machines can still be bought for about $100, 
again, with time and effort paying off. Prices in 1987 definitely 
are higher than in 1967, but that goes without saying with any 
collectables. We have found that price is based more on desir- 
ability than rarity. (Again not always the case.) Example: 
Which would the average collector want: a Lambert #1 or a 
Butler? A Chicago or a Draper? Desirability has a meaning that 
is as different as each individual. One's own likes and dislikes 
are never the same as those around us. 


Rarity is based mainly on factors or numbers. If twenty years 
ago a survey had been taken on the Automatic, the number 
would have been 1 or 2. Today we have more, and tomorrow 
we may have dozens. Rarity can only be based on what we 
know now exists in collections at the present time. This infor- 
mation may take years to acquire and then become obsolete in a 
short time. 


If a collector has a super machine that really isn't for sale then 
the only alternative is to trade. It may take several machines 
to make it at all possible. This is where | might spend more for 
trading stock due to having an advanced collection. Other 
people might not think a particular machine is worth $100, and 

| come along and spend $300. This is fair in my judgement as 

| might have to give three machines @$300. to acquire a model 
worth (to me) $1000. : 


Moderator: 

The difference between beginners and advanced coll- 
ectors is to a substantial degree mileage in this interest. To 
advance it is necessary to follow the same route taken by all 
others before. Travel farther into the subject in every manner. 
If not familiar with the Butler and the Draper mentioned above, 
become familiar. Never stop learning and positioning on a 
Scale in the mind the relative collector values of as many makes 
and models as possible. The finer the tuning in this department 
of the head the more exacting and equitable trading can become 
for both parties. It is also necessary to publicize your interest. 


Don Decker: 

After five years I've found you can put mileage on 
collecting experience more rapidly by acting to make something 
happen. Try running a continuous little ad in the "Wanted" 
column of your weekly or daily classified section. Don't expect 
immediate results. Keep it going. Not every phone call will be 
about an Oliver. One might even lead to a Caligraph 1. 


Ed Peters: 

Invite a feature writer from your local paper to do a 
hobby story that will include a photograph of you with a machine 
from your shelf. This personal publicity is usually there for 
the asking. Yes, you will have people offering you their Corona 
3's, but eventually one may appear out of the woodwork and 
present you with the gift of grandpa's Daugherty. Try it. 


Don Boyd: 

Don't underestimate the pulling power of a public 
display of your collection at the local library or at a trade show. 
In my experience people not only come to you with their early 
treasures but also as collectors who had never before discov- 
ered another collector. There's certain satisfaction here. 


Mike Brooks: 

When you comb flea markets never fail to distri- 
bute your own distinctive "Want Old Typewriters" card, pref- 
erably in an odd (not-so-easy-to-lose) size, with a line illust- 
ration of a desirable early machine as a graphic key. Saturate 
your local antique shops with this reference for future use. 


Moderator: 

Once the entrance-level collector has taken steps 
to become publically associated with antique typewriters in 
his own bailiwick the reliance upon other collectors for trades 
will become secondary to a pursuit of a raft of local leads. 

At this point, whatever inequalities that appeared to exist 
within different levels of the collecting hierarchy will vanish. 


Eric Stenger: 

To my way of thinking a committed collector is 
not a person indiscriminately hoarding and foraging for any- 
thing he can get his hands on but somebody who takes a 
critical stance towards his hobby and tries to derive benefit 
from it for himself and others. 


Moderator: 

While it is natural for every active collector to 
act in a trade to increase his own holdings in variety, rarity 
and condition, fact is that established collectors, many times 
of record, have chosen to present machines as free gifts, 
both as downright boosts to individuals at lower rungs on 
ef collecting ladder and to the prospectively interested as 
well, 


When you catch yourself, incidentally, presenting an extra 

Oliver to a younger person who just happened to evidence 

that certain glint in his eye, you will know that you are no 
longer a beginner yourself. 


Dick Dickerson: 

In the meantime, whether we trade any type- 
writers or not, let us continue trading information. That is 
something for which--when you trade--you double your stock e 


ETC MEMBERSHIP EXTENDED 


Readers who have been reluctant to affiliate on a calendar year 
basis initially with the Early Typewriter Collectors Association-- 
because of the organization's lateness in getting up steam in 
1987--need hesitate no longer in returning their green appli- 
cation forms that were enclosed with the last issue of TypeEx. 
ETC directors have moved to carry over all who have joined in 
1987 without any additional dues for the 1988 calendar year. 


In further action, plans were advanced toward the conducting 
of regional social and trade meetings throughout the country. 
Members are encouraged to volunteer now in their respective 
regions for the pleasant task of alerting others nearby for first 
get-togethers. Please write to Jim Kavanagh, 19820 Collins Rd. 
Canyon Country CA 91351 (805/251-3240) if you are willing to 
become a "Typewheel" (instigator) in your area « 
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TypeEx and ETCetera: TWO SEPARATE NEWSLETTERS 


Darryl Rehr has stepped forward to act as editor for the Asso- 
ciation's newsletter. A first issue, under the masthead ETCetera 
will be going out to members of record soon. 


Your TypeEx newsletter will be continued as a separate and 
independent publication. With fulfillment of one of Type-Ex's 
primary goals--the realization of an Early Typewriter Collectors 
Association, so long advocated--this little four-pager will now 
be able to devote more space to the general interest facets in 
typewriter collecting e 


Lippman's Jechnotes 


SERIAL NUMBER DATING INFORMATION always holds a certain 
fascination! SMITH PREMIER operators awake! While, unfort- 
unately, | cannot relay information on the No. 1, introduced in 
1889, or any models produced before 1896, the rest of this 
chronology can be presented. Smith Premier serial numbers 
were usually stamped into the plated circular bar that embraces 
the cushion against which the typebars bear at rest, on the 
front, facing the keyboard, Numbers given are for January 1 
of each year. 


The only Smith Premier model to survive 1914 was the No. 10 
and in that year production adopted the serial number style 
prevalent in most Remington products. The last Smith Premier 
No. 10 under the old serial number sequence was 143337, made 
on September 3, 1914. 


After that date, Smith Premier began to carry serials preceded 
by two code letters. An "S" was followed by a second letter 
designating the month, plus a "4" for 1914, "5" for 1915, "6" 
for 1916, or "7" for 1917. Each was followed by the machine's 
actual ascending serial number, which started over at the 
beginning of each month. The model No. 10 was discontinued 
in 1917. Some sources give a date of 1922. 


Some interesting bits of information emerge from the serial num- 
ber table. One is that the Model 6 appearéd before the Model 
5, another slap at the presumption that all early typewriter 
models were numbered consecutively. (As other examples, the 
L.C.Smith No. 2 was reported as having appeared before the 
No. 1; and the Blick No. 7 is known to have appeared before 
the No. 6.) 


Another observation is that the understroke Smith Premiers 
survived well after the visible No. 10 was introduced in 1908. 
By 1910, however, production of blind-writing models appeared 
to decline to fewer than one thousand units in each calendar 
year. It is likely that post-1910 understroke production was 
accomplished by continuing assembly of parts overstocks at the 
factory. 





YEAR No.2 No. 3 No. 9 No.5 No.6 No.9 No. 10 
1896 7369 193 680 

1897 13901 633 3236 

1898 21340 1095 6373 

1899 29281 1971 10528 

1900 38528 2980 17134 47 

1901 49676 3969 24413 387 322 

1902 60097 4783 3286* 1290 633 

1903 73052 6391 43171 2362 1102 

1904 87282 7785 549267 3704 1529 

1905 96268 $993 63823 5034 1886 

1906 105036 10555 79692 7252 2707 125 

1907 115288 11696 89113 9107 3193 1874 

1908 125605 13339 105023 11691 3718 4478 1001 
1909 129982 14252 112601 12719 3963 5678 5323 
1910 131131 14335 113752 12795 3992 5828 34609 
1911 1314992 14387 119931 13005 4005 5949 62928 
1912 131751 14436 114561 13020 4010 5995 94445 
1913 132000 14500 115000 6000 119718 
1914 132860 14572 115327 6051 133905 


Complete inventories of previous model parts seemed occasionally 
to provide assemblies for a long run beyond a model's prime 
time. The Buckner Lino-Typewriter of 1912 was still being 
assembled from components of the Smith Premier No. 1 for about 
15 years after this model had been superceded in the market. 


Still another bit of data to be gleaned from all this is the com- 
parative rarity of different Smith Premiers. Obviously the No. 
6 was the rarest, with production of only about 4000 units, com- 


pared with a run of 130,000 or so No. 2 models and 115,000 No. 
4's. Clearly there weren't that many No. 9 machines either. 


One of the things easy to forget about early typewriter pro- 
duction runs is that they were pitiably much smaller in those 
days. US population was only a fraction of what it is today. In 
this lesser scale economy only a few hundred thousand machines 
sufficed for a manufacturer to sustain, succeed and become a 
leader in the field. Today millions of production units would be 
necessary for a like penetration of the market. 


If anyone out there has serial number data on the Smith Premier 
No. 1, or others before 1896 | would be happy to hear from youe 


AUDIO QUIZ = CHALLENGING FUN 


Active Southern California members of the ETC met September 12 
in Arcadia for a show and swap session at which one highlight 
was an original audio quiz prepared by Dick Dickerson. Each of 
fifteen well-known antique typewriters was given equal time for 

a full line of typing along with characteristic carriage return 
sounds. Dick had selectively staged and recorded contrasting 
machines for which he distributed a sheet on which twenty type- 
writers were listed from which the fifteen had been chosen. Even 
though Dick suggested certain clues to listen for such as the 
progressive select-and-print actions that would identify a single 
element contender; the absence of a shift action at the beginning 
of writing which would suggest a double-keyboard; the resonance 
created by certain types of enclosures; the pressure-stroke as 
opposed to the hammer blow against an unyielding platen, 

alas, it proved a much more sophisticated test than simply 
distinguishing the sound of a Volkswagen beetle from that of a 
Model A Ford. 


His challenge began with a Blickensderfer and closed with a 
Crandall, with lots of great audio typeprints in between. Your 
editor found himself assigning "Hammond 1" to half of the num- 
bered mystery sounds. As it happened, many were only recog- 
nizable "signatures" to individuals with special acquaintance with 
a particular entry. Jim Kavanagh, who had spent recent weeks 
working with the restoration of two Crandalls proved to know his 
territory well by sound, as did Darryl Rehr, a folding portable 
afficionado, when the Standard Folding came on stage. The 
exercise proved great fun for all e 





THE TWIST 


Suddenly there have been three Olivers--North, Stone and Tambo 
--center stage in the news, though collectors are much more 
familiar with the work of Thomas. The name comes from the 
Latin, "the olive, signifying peace." In ancient Greece and Rome, 
the winners of contests were crowned with olive leaves in token 
of victory and peace. In biblical legend, the dove brought an 
olive branch to Noah in the ark to report peace after storm. 
Oliver became one of the great romance names of the Middle Ages, 
the name of knights and cavaliers. In the north, the name of 
saints and kings. 


With all this publicity will the name be the popular name for 
little boys in this decade? Cannot predict this for sure. One 
thing that is better understood is just why the Reverand Thomas 
Oliver chose to produce the bulk of his product in olive greene 





REMINGTON SPECIALIST Jim Rauen of San Jose added another 
Sholes & Glidden to his Remington Roster in July as the result 
of a cross-country run to America's heartland where he visited 
with the former owner for two and a half days before turning 
around for home. Mark Schoenbaechler's treadle-held Remington 
1 first gained the attention of today's collectors as a result of 
his submission of old #1020 as an entry in the National Enquirer's 
"OLDEST WORKING TYPEWRITER" contest last February. Since 
your editor had been previously engaged by the Enquirer to 
serve as the judge in this contest, it is distinctly satisfying for 
him to see this historic machine find its way directly into the 
hands of a dedicated enthusiast rather than into the clutches 
of an antique typewriter trafficker e 
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Uae ANY UP WANS 


Kerb Kerber, whose other hobbies include pursuit of the arts of 
The Roycrofters of East Aurora, New York, passes along a page 
from Elbert Hubbard's The Philistine magazine for March, 1906. 
It appeared under the Title: 


MUSICIAN PREFERRED 


"In 1875 the following advertisement appeared in a New York 
paper: 'A bright, educated woman wanted to take a remunera- 
tive and pleasant position. Musician preferred.' 


"This advertisement was inserted by the Remingtons. The first 
typewriting machine leaped into life full-armed, or pretty nearly 
so. That is, it was not placed on the market until the inven- 
tion had been carried to a point where it was practical. 


"At the Centennial Exhibition the typewriter was one of the 
wonders of the show. In 1880 | sent a MS. to Harpers, and got 
it back, with a note saying they respectfully declined to read 
any MS. that was not typewritten. | lifted a wail that could be 
heard a mile--how could | ever learn to use a typewriting 
machine! 1! wrote an article on the arrogance of publishers. | 
thought typewriting was a most difficult and complex business, 
like producing a harmony on the piano. And it seems that is 
what the Remingtons themselves at first thought, for when they 
wanted a woman to operate the machine, they asked for a musi- 
cian, thinking that an alphabetical harmony could be expressed 
by one who had acquired the 'piano touch.' 


"The Remingtons could not sell their machines unless they supp- 
lied an operator; and so they inaugerated a special branch of 
their business to educate women in business methods and to use 
the typewriter. And O! in a short time Business Colleges all 
over the land began to blossom, and their chief concern was 
teaching stenography and typewriting. 


"It is said that the lady typewritist has at times disturbed dom- 
estic peace, but trolley cars too, have their victims. And | am 
told by a man who married his typist, that such marriages are 
almost sure to be happy, because the man and woman are not 
strangers--they know each other! The woman who has looked 
after a man's correspondence is familiar with his curves. She 
knows the best about him and the worst; and he knows her 
tastes, habits and disposition. This is better than the old 
society plan of getting married first and getting acquainted 
afterward "« 


REFLECTING ON COLLECTING by Mark Stellinga 


My life began at 25 on a Christmas o'nighter 

While browsing through an antique shop | found my first "type-writer." 
| simply asked, "Hey, what is that?", and off the lid was lifted 

A HAMMOND priced at fifty bucks, and , thus | so was gifted. 

To learn the whens and wheres | went to look for books about them. 
By reading | became convinced | could not live without them. 


We drove to antique shops and shows whenever we could make it. 

In Illinois...a LAMBERT, priced at thirty-five..."I'll take it!" 

A WILLIAMS 1 for fifty-five? A four hour drive to get it! 

We bought some shelves and cleared a room to have a place to set it. 

And soon another 12 turned up, we "borrowed" just to buy them. 

We learned that others searched as well and thought we ought to try them. 


We advertised, we called, we wrote, and soon the room was bulging. 
Time and again | paid the price for being self-endulging! ! 

When Christmas came again | vowed we'd spend our money better; 

But how was | to know about that unexpected letter?? 

First we dealt with antique dealers who thought they'd find them for us. 
We told them we could "use" machines like EDISON and MORRIS! 


Through ads and cards and calls we soon had more than we could handle. 


But sure enough, when Christmas came, we bought ourselves a CRANDALL. 


The phone bills grew and grew, and grew! They, actually were costin' 
A little more than rare machines, when suddenly, a BOSTON!!! 
Then another Christmas hit us hard, but didn't get us down... 
We added a SHOLES & GLIDDEN cheap, and then, surprise, a CROWN! 


At first we wanted only those that came in wooden cases. 

With time | learned that, box-or-not, | loved the pretty faces: 

The inlaid pearl, the bronze, the brass, the way the carriage shifted, 
The way the typebars stood, or fell, the way the plungers lifted, 
From up above, from down below, from side-to-side, whatever? 
Two-row, three-row, six-row keyboard, a crank, a dial, a lever... 


It mattered not how well it worked, but only "how" it did it. 

And only needed differ from the rest to be "admitted" 

In 5 years time we'd been through more than seven hundred models!! 
Through sixty quarts of solvents, and through polish...thirty bottles! 
We soldered, filed, we clamped and glued, we made our own new pieces, 
'Till most would function, thanks to lots of toil (and oi! and greases). 


We bought "collections" now and then; we sold and traded many. 

If there are "better-things-to-do," I'm sure we don't know any!! 
Despite the rising prices | am sure we will continue, 

For once the feel of finding them has settled deep within you, 

You learn the fascination lies beyond the reach of reason. 

And yet, | somehow dread the thought of next year's Christmas seasone 





1 hereby register my interest in your inspired ETC (Early Type- 
writer Collectors) idea of getting together socially, at least occ- 
asionally, by region, What | would have to do | think, is coord- 
inate any attempt at meetings with the ‘extravaganza’ put on in 
the summer by the nearby large antique markets. Several coll- 
ectors attend those, and there's no reason why we could not get 
together. 
--Ed Peters, New Holland, Pennsylvania 


Your idea of attaching an initial ETC regional encounter as a 
mascot meeting to coincide at place and time with an already 
established annual flea market affair would be particularly app- 
ropos in parts of the country where seasons of the year command 
especial respect e 


The Carriage Trade 


WANTED 
wi hu 
GOOD MACHINES near Philadelphia. Unusual Remingtons par- 


ticularly considered. Mike Brown, 9131 Bustleton Ave. Phila. 
PA 19115 215/677-5879 


CRANDALL, S Hosier 1301 E Ave 1 Sp 243 Lancaster CA 93535 


LARGE TYPE machine. Steven Blanchard, 280 Elm St., Gard- 
ner MA 01440 


YOUR STORY of "The One that Got Away" or "My Most Unforget- 
able Acquisition Experience" in about 150 words or less. You'll 
receive a spare copy of the Collector's Guide to Antique Type- 
writers for your glove compartment and TypeEx will share your 


YOR SALE 


REMINGTON 16. Good. Tom Bobula, 6567 Forest Preserve Dr., 
Harwood IL 60656 312/8300 ext 412 


DALTON adder A01003. Works well. 
Drive, University City, MO 63130 


UNDERWOOD 5 6-pitch Old English typeface. Suitable for awards 
diplomas, etc. Joe Wegner, Jr. Box 262, Glendale CA 91209 
818/545-8282 (4 to 9 PM PDT) 


VARI-TYPER (Ralph Coxhead era) Electric, carbon ribbon, jus- 
tifier, illuminated. Larry Donahue, 1422 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago IL 60610 312/943-4750 


SKYRITER (SC, circa 1939) Italian KB. $35. Mrs. Robert 
Nickelson, Mill Springs Heights, Mill Springs KY 42632 


TRIUMPHATOR calculator instruction book from Leipzig, circa 
1920's-1930's. Free to interested collector. Louis A. Schindler, 
8420 Candleflower Circle, Colo. Sprngs CO 80920 303/531-7209 


WOODSTOCK ELECTRITE 14-50812. W. J. Brink, Olean Type- 
writer Service 716/372-6580 


REMINGTON Noiseless $35. 
West Palm Beach FL 33407 


OLIVER 5. Good condition; missing one ribbon cover. Mary Jo 
Horn, 1408 Constitution Avenue NE, Washington DC 20002 


PARTS / Free for postage: REMINGTON RAND Model One, 
circa 1931 and ROYAL 5. Mostly intact. What do you need? 
Jim Bell, 25942 Carmel Knolls Drive, Carmel CA 93923 


JEWETT 2. Prime condition w/wooden case. $100. Shirley M. 
Hereford, 5716 NE Wygant, Portland OR 97218 503/288-0914 


SMITH PREMIER 2 92219. Also Remington Standard LM 10883. 
Orcelia B. Winn, RFD #1, Headquarters Road, Litchfield CT 
96759 


UNDERWOOD 3-bank portable 126716 w/case. Wesley C. Geer, 
1275 N. Poplar, Fresno CA 93728 « 





D. Siegel, 7801 Drexel 


Kent D. Hays, 962} 39th Court, 


OUT-OF-PRINT FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS! Coming 

soon in a Second Edition: The Typewriter and The Men Who 
Made It by Richard N. Current--the only authentic, first-hand 
account of the design and development struggles behind the 
creation of the Sholes & Glidden machine. This fascinating 
narrative was developed from a treasure trove of original Sholes- 
Densmore correspondence that was opened exclusively for the 
author by Priscilla Densmore so the true tale might be told e 
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DIRECTORY ISSUE / 1987 SUBSCRIBERS INSIDE 


How to use: 1. Locate at least one nearby stranger. 2. Give hima call. 3. Identify 
yourself. 4. Make a new friend with a common interest in typewriter collecting. 


(For the record, this list is the largest currently active presentation of early typewriter enthu- 
siasts yet to be compiled and circulated in the United States.) 





THE TYPEWRITER AND THE MEN WHO MADE IT "remains the most authoritative source," writes Don Hoke, 
recent curator of the Carl P. Dietz Typewriter Collection at the Milwaukee Public Museum. The remark 
appeared in the July, 1987, Book Reviews from the Smithsonian Institution. Hoke's words continue a now 
thirty-odd year tradition of favorable remarks among reviewers in reference to Richard N. Current's 
landmark book. It all started with TIME magazine's initial review on May 31, 1954. Quoting in part... 


"The typewriter's future was obscured in its infancy. 
Not even Inventor Sholes a former newspaperman had 
faith in it. But Promoter James Densmore, like Sholes 
a former newspaperman, believed in it 'from the top- 
most corner of my hat to the bottom-most head of the 
nails of my boot heels.' He wanted to play Sholes! 
‘literary piano' to the tune of a million dollars." 


What has made this work great is the fact that Dick 
Current developed the story from a cache of original 
correspondence between the principals that had been 
preserved by Densmore's grandniece Priscilla Densmore. 


Your editor sent away for a copy of The Typewriter Hy "| 
and The Men Who Made It the very day that the post- i 


man brought him that issue of TIME. The account e 


proved to be so moving that he soon loaned his copy TY 
and The Men 


to a fellow collector to enjoy as well. When this 
Who Made It 


enthusiast returned it he had rather obviously studied 
the material word-for-word. About 40% of each 
chapter had been underlined with a No. 1 pencil. No 
problem (then). After all, doesn't any book that 
appears to have been lived in seem to grow warmer 
with age? 


Unfortunately, the day came nine years ago when your 
editor felt that this book (originally published in a 
tiny print run from the University of Illinois Press, 
and out-of-print practically ever since) should be in 
the hands of every collector today. His own copy, 
bearing extensive underscoring, was unsuitable as 
camera copy for a reprinting. The search began for 
a clean copy. 


Richard N. Current 





copy. That trade was made in 1979. Eight years 


Eventually, by asking the University, and in turn 

the author, to help in the search a solution emerged. 
Dr. Current found that Miss Densmore would be willing 
to provide her own original unmarked copy for the 
cause, in exchange, accepting yours truly's sullied 





later, a Second very limited edition of this book has 
finally been published to fulfill the void for this 
timeless work among most living collectors. Post-Era 

is proud to announce that your copy is ready for you 
now. A convenient order form accompanies this issue e 
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UPSTATE NEW YORK COLLECTORS are invited to 
come out of the woodwork. Sparkplug Don Boyd 
of Buffalo finds encouragement in the growing list 
of reasonably close collectors he has been getting 
together. According to Don four are from old 
lists, seven are TypeEx subscribers and eleven 
more have been identified by his own activities. 
Area collectors may reach Don at 716 / 834-9431 e 


Lippman’s Jecknotes 


OCCASIONALLY | find myself in possession of a 
duplicate because | have found a superior or an 
earlier specimen. Or because I've had to buy 
two to get one. Or because | simply could not 
resist a bargain. Therefore | now have several 
Blick 7's in various stages of disassembly (and 
not one that's intact), an Allen 3-bank, a couple 
of superfluous Rem 6's and Smith Premier 2's. 


One solution to this inventory problem is to try 
to trade (I'd rather trade than sell). But one 

can only trade one dog for another. If offered 
for sale the same value system applies. Finally , 
one can give them away, or use them to sweeten 
a deal or trade. 





A possible solution, which my previous ad in Type 
Ex suggests, is to get into the parts business. An 
unmarketable machine can pay its way by being 
stripped and sold for parts. Who doesn't have at 
least one machine that doesn't quite possess a full 
complement of keytops? | know that Jim Kavanagh 
once invited parts machines for a computerized 
warehouse to be shared among collectors. But the 
response, Jim reported, would only have filled a 
wrenhouse with room left over for the nest. So 
let's try the old-fashioned way. If you will list 
your Parts Wants as well as your Parts Machines 
Offered, perhaps we can use a portion of this 
column as a clearing house e 


Scripts 


UPDATING YOUR COLLECTION RECORDS ought to be 
a simple pleasant task. Some collectors have entered 
their typewriter purchases in ledger form. Others 
have used file cards. Then there are those who think 
they are keeping it all straight in their heads. 





Realistically, to determine whether you are coming or 
going, and in fairness to survivors (the interest does 
seem to be a lifelong one) updating is worthwhile and 
should prove to be satisfying. Make and model, serial 
number, date of purchase, price paid, where bought, 
are already in that listing. Updating can be added to 
show condition, desirability and current market value, 
and in some instances a reference or two as to parties 
who might show particular interest if a certain piece 
were offered for sale. By listing in numerical sequence 
and inconspiciously labelling each machine to corres- 
pond the collector adds a timesaver, both for himself 
and, one day, others e 


The Carriage Trade @ 
YOR SALE 


UNDERWOOD 3-bank portable w/case. Very good 
Catherine Hardaway, 5924 Susan Place #2, St. 
Louis MO 63139. 


REMINGTON 2 "Like new" & DALTON adder "910" 
Roy Douthitt, 1622 Turtle Creek, South Bend IN 
46637. 219/277-4510 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE DIGEST, CLASS 400, 
TYPEWRITING MACHINES. Monthly Digest of 
Title Pages of all U.S. Patents assigned to Class 
400. $19.95 per year. Send business card or 
letterhead for sample issue. The Boston Patent 
Company, PO Box 55, Needham MA 02194. 


HAMMOND Multiplex w/metal cover. All fine 
except spacebar repaired. Bruce D. Blank, Box 
197, Jamesburg NJ 08831. 609/655-3980 


RAINBOW PORTABLES: REMINGTON 1931 red/ 
burgundy $35. K. L. Ward, 811 N. Holly Circle 
Payson AZ 85541 / HERMES Media, tan. Cath- 
erine A. Byrne, 9005 W. 119th St., Palos Park 
IL 60464 312/488-3775 / REMINGTON pop-up in 
Chinese red $25. Arlene Larges, 15985 Leander 
Drive, Hacienda Heights CA 91745. 818/333-6386 
UNDERWOOD Portable green/black. Fine shape, 
fair case. Bert Swanger, 7224 Captain Kidd Ave 
Sarasota FL 33581. 813/924-3897 


OLIVER and others of '20's. Larry Bennett, PO 
Box 26, Hornsby TN 38044. 


UNDERWOOD Electric. First model circa 1947. 
Works well, $40 obo, Dorothy R. Bell, 5330 Lind- 
ley Ave. Encino CA 91316. 818/342-5474 


REMINGTON Noiseless Portable 7, w/case. "Mint 
condition" Mrs. Floyd M. Canter, 2600 Gulfshore 
Blvd N #45, Naples FL 33940. 


ROYAL Portable from Germany w/case. Good. 
David Lippman, 6520 W. Delongpre, Los Angeles 
CA 90028. 213/464-4717 


OLIVER 3 w/case. Excellent condition. $150. E. 
R. Callahan, 608 E. 17th St. Atlantic IOWA 50022. 


CALIGRAPH 2 s/n 00484. Triumph (German), Vic- 
tor 3, Monarch 2. More, write for list. WD Herre- 
strom, Box 248 New Boston IL 61272. 309/587-8444 


REMINGTON pop-ups (Guaranteed never operated 
by A. Hitler!) Mrs. Bill Brademan, PO Box 246, 
Giddings TX 78942. & Mrs. Robert L. Heck, Box 
396, Tonto Basin AZ 85553. & David A. Gramza, 38 
Vayo St., Rochester NY 24609. 716/288-8632 


UNDERWOOD Portable w/buit-in stand for field 

work. Absolutely mint. Also ROYAL Companion 

w/case. Used but excellent. E. L. Branning, @ 
2538 East Gary, Mesa AZ 85203. 


UNDERWOOD Noiseless 77 Portable. circa 1935. 
Like new w/case $35. Pauly Skiba, Box 1057, 
Oracle AZ 85623 e 
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MYSTERY, HE WROTE! WeeeccleelestbestsetesatHebecsdetetlenesdeeti feed! 

Harry Annell Smith was never reported to have been directly related to the innovative Smith clan behind 
the great Smith Premier and the L. C. Smith endeavors. But no student of typewriter history could call 
his deeds less enterprising than the big winners. His entrepreneurial swath through the fledgling days 
of the industry was unique. Today's historian may track a generation-long trail through many clues that 
establish a pattern. One comes away sensing that here was a fast-moving operator whose dedications were 
many. Fascinating is his obituary in the trade press establishing Harry A. as a man without an enemy, 
and one whose selling and organizational talents were the envy of those with whom he delt. Here was a 
real charmer in life...ln death he is best remembered as the trade's paramount decalcomaniac ! 


Ah, yes, using one part of his name or another, H. A. S. liked to sign his work. It is these waypoints 
in his checkered career that stand out for all to see. Michael Adler, in his book, put it quite succinctly: 
"Harry A. Smith was the scavenger who cleaned up the mess everyone left around. He holds the dubious 
distinction of having marketed many different machines of which not one was original--the vulture who 
hovered over the dying remains of typewriter companies...Smith bought up lots of machines after they 
were discontinued and merely labelled them, a practice which is considerably easier than manufacture but 
hardly likely to be more successful." Where did his decalcomania begin? 





A Smith Premier 2 in the Paul Lippman Collection 
bears a decal that appears to establish Harry A. 
Smith as a Chicago-based typewriter dealer at the 
time this model was sold new. To Smith the role of 
being a simple retailer would never be enough. 


Pretty soon, the salutation H. A. Smith was to 
appear in a simulated letter under a Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. letterhead. This was depicted as rolling up 
out of a Burnett typewriter. This artwork was in 







aucs & SS 





SEARS ROE 
yee er oe 
No oF gene SEEN 





a catalog issued by Sears to tout the Burnett as 
being a machine for which they had acquired the 
entire production. The date of the letter pictured 
was September 2, 1905. (This date clouds the 
validity of the date in which most historians of 
record have fixed the fleeting presence of the Chi- 
cago-labeled Burnett as being 1908!) Smith's role 
with the Burnett--itself an enigma somehow closely 
related to the Triumph and Imperial Perfect Visibles 
that hailed ever-so-briefly from Kenosha, Wisconsin 
--was obviously a principal one, yet, what was this 
connection? Down-the-road-a-piece Sears was to 
deal with him again. 


One of the better known of Smith's connections 
would be with the Emerson, a machine announced 
in September 1907, and then acquired as a Sears 
entity in 1910--after which the firm was known as 
the Roebuck Typewriter Co. Production of the 
Emerson ceased about the time the Woodstock was 
being set up in the same factory in Woodstock, 
Illinois, likely some time during 1913. Emerson 
typewriters bearing the Smith logo in place of the 
name of record appeared to enter the scene in 
1914 and were offered until Emerson inventory 
was liquidated. H.A.S. the negotiator had begun 
to develop a stride. 


Early in the 'teens one Harvey A. Moyer had 
developed a front-stroke machine of substantial 
merit for its time, though it bore such a physical 
resemblarice to the L. C. Smith that it must have 
been covered by some common design patents. + 











Financing success became a prohian and conse- 
quently this enterprise was acquired by Blickens- 
derfer to provide that leading maker with an 
already-proven type-bar product for the then 
rapidly changing market. The Blick-Bar label 
seems first to have come into the scene in 1913. 
George C. Blickensderfer's passing four short 
years later precluded development of the position 
in the industry that the Blick Bar was intended 
to claim, for without’its leader's direction the big 
company collapsed. Sure enough, Harry was on 
the spot and managed to locate and acquire an 


odd lot of finished machines that were yet unsold. 


By December, 1920, he was offering the Moyer/ 
Blick Bar as the Harry A. Smith. "All my life 
has been devoted to the typewriter business," 
Smith states in the foreword to a mechanically 
descriptive catalog reveling in the Harry A. 
Smith Model No. 10..."This is the third machine 
this company has developed. The other two 
were discarded: for want of mechanical perfection, 
but this one, | know will render many years of 
honest, loyal service. We offer this typewriter 
to the trade knowing it is past the experimental 
stage. It has been put through every test it 
will ever have to undergo, and was not found 
wanting in any detail." 


After a whirlwind sale for about ninety days it 
seemed clear that Smith had purchased a greater 
quantity of decals with his name on them than 
there were remaining assembled machines for 





being over as early as February 1921. It is 
interesting to note that as late as October, 1923, 
the patents and manufacturing tools for this 
machine were reported to be available for pur- 
chase, an aside that would suggest tha H.A.S. 
was ill-equipped to actually produce a product 
that required more than cursory assembly of 
already existing principal parts. 


sale. This marketing effort was reported as e 


Smith's marketing genius was proliferating un- 
daunted. His earlier familiarity with Emerson 

at Woodstock was to bear new fruit. In 1922 a 
mail order campaign burst forth with a standard 
new typewriter called the Annel/, calling out 
Harry A.'s middle name at a moment in time, 
presumably, when a second unlike remainder 
with the full name he had bestowed on the Blick 
Bar inventory almost concurrently would have 
confused promotion. The Annell, as most readers 
know, was a faintly disguised earlier Woodstock, 
a model that had been discontinued during WW I. 








Alas, Smith did indeed preserve those extra Harry 
A. Smith decals he had left over from his Blick 
Bar affair. Keen observation reveals that Smith 
also was to preside shortly following at the 
breakup of the Victor typebar enterprise. Victor 
had been a formidable factor in the industry from 
a beginning in 1907. Successive improved models 
reached the No. 10 by 1919. In the 'teens the 
firm had become a division of the International 
Text Book Company, operator of the widely known 
International Correspondence Schools. The Victor 
was continued as late as 1924. With use of his 
middle name in between, time had now lapsed 
sufficiently, in Smith's view, to again apply his 
full name to this defenseless surplus. Thus the 
unused extra decals were called into service and 
the consumer public was treated to yet another 
Harry A. Smith typewriter, however, mercifully, 
briefly. (An example exists in the MPM today.) 


The Victor undertaking may have been Harry A. 

Smith's final escapade to confuse future historians. 

Were there still other chapters in Smith's devel- 

oped skill in the placement of decalcomania trans- 

fers not documented here? ne) 


"Just as we go to press we learn of the death of 
Harry A. Smith, President of the Smith Typewriter 
Sales Company of Chicago," reports the Type- 
writer & Adding Machine NEWS, in January, 1925. + 











The obituary reads more like a press release. 

"The industry has seldom, if ever, known such a 
wholesome and altogether likeable man as was Mr. 
Smith. We believe it can be said that he was the 
only man in the game who never had an enemy. 

He was universally liked and respected. His talent 
of salesmanship and ability to organize always have 
been qualities which many of us who knew him 
would have been happy to acquire. The typewriter 
trade has lost one of its most representative and 
respected members." 


A final note: While the last distribution of the 
Yetman Transmitting typewriter was labeled "Smith" 
this particular disposition should not be attributed 
to Harry A. The Yetman appeared to cling to life 
from July, 1907, till failure in June, 1909. Assets 
were then acquired by J. L. Schmidt of Philadelphia 
who in turn marketed his remaining units under 
the anglicised version of his own name e 


MIGNON DATA SOUGHT / Fritz Niemann is ass- 
embling serial numbers of Mignons. He has now 
listed more than 700 different serial numbers and 
intends to report on findings of the pattern. He 
needs greater participation among U.S. collectors. 
He has only one YuEss ("U.S.") machine, a vari- 
ant built after Mignon patents in New York, so 
far. Fritz would appreciate your support. All he 
requires are the model number, the name, the 
serial number, and any recognized differences, 
such as a color other than black. His final report 
will be provided to enlighten all collectors. Write 
Fritz Niemann, Wiesenstrasse 11, D-4503 Dissen, 
West Germany. Help his survey become more 
conclusive e 


HAVE MORE MACHINES THAN FEET TO GO 
AROUND? Look to sources beyond the same make 
and model. When there happens to be a particular 
old machine that you, as a collector, have decided 
has reached its useful end, through drop damage, 
frozen-solid-with-rust condition, parts robbing or 
whatever--and this could be a more common old 
typewriter, or even an adding machine of another 
form. Simply remember to remove and save the 
set of rubber feet, and maybe the platen knobs 
too. Such items could prove worthy temporary 
substitutes--in place of nothing--on another mach- 
ine that you have determined to preserve e 


Lippman’s Jechnotes 


In The Typewriter History & Encyclopedia publ- 
ished in 1923 by Typewriter Topics (aka The 
Collector's Guide to Antique Typewriters, 1981, 
page 58), the listing for the Lazar typewriter con- 
tains a puzzling reference to it as being a "skate." 
It reads "...we are inclined to believe that the 
Lazar filled an important place in the industry as 
a 'skate,' but we prefer not to be asked what is 
meant by the term." 


| have just found out what is meant by the term 
and it is easy to see why 7T was so reticent. A 
definition of "skate" appears in a leaflet published 
by the Oliver Typewriter Co. as part of a 1920 
direct mail package sent out to announce and to 
justify Oliver's switch from salesmen to factory 
selling of its machine--at a hugh discount. The 
leaflet is entitled "The High Cost of Typewriters 
--the Reason and the Remedy." In a section 
titled "The Trade-Out-Trick," the booklet reads: 


Typewriter salesmen can make ridiculous allowance 
for old machines in order to force the sale of new 
ones. This system of exchanging old machines for 
new is called "Trade-Out." In many cases the 
buyer may not even own an old typewriter. But 
that is easily fixed. The salesman can assist him 
in buying one. Often it may cost only $5 or $10, 
but it can be turned in on the price of a new 
machine at an advance of $25 to $35. The buyer 
can be led to believe that he is driving a good 
bargain--beating the game. 


But he is not. Even at $75 or $80 for the new 
machine he is paying far more than we claim that 
he should. This "trade-out" practice gives oppor- 
tunity to the "Skate Dealer," That is a second- 
hand broker, who will buy up old machines called 
"skates" and sell them to salesmen of the type- 
writer companies. These salesmen in turn can 
supply these old machines to buyers of new mach- 
ines and allow them an absurd amount in trade for 
the new one. 


Pretty sneaky, eh? No wonder the trade journal 
didn't want to talk about it! And we wonder how 
many of those "skates" might have been other 
makes like Crandalls and Fitches and...never mind e 


THIER WIANGNTRWIAS 


Time was when the "discovery" of the DOUBLE 
KEYBOARD was played up in the press almost on 
a par with Edison's development of electric light. 


"Ten years ago writing machines were little used, 
were practically unknown to the great majority 

of writers and were held by the few who knew 
something of them to be mechanical toys rather 
than the great time and labor savers they have 
since proved to be," reported the Scientific Amer- 
ican in March, 1886. "Up to 1881, when the 
American Writing Machine Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, introduced the Caligraph, double- 
case writing machines were incomplete, being so + 
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constructed as to compel the operator to shift 

the carriage by a gratuitous stroke for capital 

letters and figures. The Caligraph, however, 

prints each character in both capitals and small 
letters at a single finger stroke" e 





Today's disposable plastic office machines ofteri 
seem to be built to do everything just right for 
only a predetermined while, then go dead in the 
water, necessitating replacement. Warranty 
Systems Inc., Wilmette, Illinois, has announced a 
new electronic warranty device that displays the 
time elapsed since first use so it will effectively 
replace the old sales-slip and registration sys- 
tems. "The device comes in a 'talking' version 
and can be put on products from cameras to 
typewriters," reads the news release. 


All the more reason to preserve and enjoy the ear- 
lier typewriter whose guarantee was often simply 
the world with a fence around it. Oliver was so 
proud of finally adding a backspacer and a wider 
ribbon in 1916 that it guaranteed that the Oliver 
Nine was "a twenty-year development, the finest, 
the costliest, the most successful model that we 
have ever built. More than that it is the best 
typewriter, in fifty ways, that anybody has ever 
turned out." 


There was no need for small print like "30 letters 
or 30 days, whichever occurs first," which one 
discovers in warranties now days. Oliver was 
simply built to last forever and didn't even bother 
to claim what it deemed obvious. 


To fantasize for a moment, just suppose that "a 
talking warranty device" had been attached to the 
Oliver. First of all it presumably would have 
appeared in the form of a miniaturized Edison 
cylinder phono/speaker attachment (accommodated 
in the nether regions of the base casting). Oliver 
always concerned for its users, would probably 
only have phrased a friendly warning in the wax, 
something to this effect: Voice from the machine: 
"When carrying the Oliver watch out for waxed 
floors and skittish rugs. You won't damage the 
machine by dropping it. But God only gave you 
one set of toes" e 





a, LETTERS 20 


=== 


In a recent symposium in Type Ex the moderator 
Says common models have had cash values estab- 
lished by reason of available selection. Having 
just acquired an interest in old typewriters, | have 
no idea what amount would be fair to both buyer 
and seller when an opportunity to buy one arises. 
How can | get a list of common values as well as 
an idea of what ranges rare machines have sold 
for? 


Jay Respler, Freehold, New Jersey + 





It is suggested that you first determine roughly 


well, those that are most sought after. A two- 
part feature appearing in TypeEx, Volume 2, as 
"WHAT'S THAT OLD TYPEWRITER WORTH ANY- 
HOW ?" should be quite helpful on this score. This 
series was prepared by Paul Lippman who add- 
ressed the many variable considerations and even 
charted most makes and models with their relative 
worth. (Past issues of TypeEx are available for 
$9 per volume)...To expand upon what the mod- 
erator was referring to in your question, he was 
saying in effect that an available selection (models 
like the Corona 3 or Oliver 9, or any other of the 
very superior typewriters that became leaders-- 
and hence big sellers--in their heyday) permits 
the collector to choose and pick when buying for 
permanence. This results in a seller either know- 
ing--or discovering rather quickly--that his price 
must be realistic to close:the sale. Such machines 
still trade among collectors for token sums, or 
sometimes even pass to new owners gratis, these 
being the less than perfect specimens. At the 
high end of the dollar value spectrum single very 
rare pieces have traded for sums that would also 
purchase a new car. After you develop your own 
sound base for reasoning relative values, the most 
reliable expansion of your own conclusions can 
come from seeking personal judgements from sev- 
eral collector friends, say on a particular machine. 
No actual “price guide" has yet appeared on this 
subject simply because the infrequence and the 
confidentiality present in the old typewriter traffic 
do not’ provide the range and volume necessary 
for a viable price indexing. The nearest thing to 
a price guide so far is a compilation of prices © 
actually brought at auctions in Europe. This i 
publication is available from Uwe Breker (address 
in subscriber list, last issue). As you get into 
acquisitions you'll find that condition is most 
important among the more ubiquitous antiques. 
When you happen to stumbie upon a really unusual 
machine you will likely be quick to accept it just 
exactly as it happens to be! e 


YOR SAM: 


SMITH PREMIER 4 in good condition & 2 others. 
Ruth Hagan, 1330 10th St., Santa Monica CA 
90401 213/451-2330 


which makes are most likely to be found, and as & 


REMINGTON Noiseless portable circa 1937, VG 
N. Dystrom, 709 Bonaparte, Lake Bluff IL 60044 


ROYAL portable circa 1930, some Greek symbols. 
W/case, VG condition. Ruth M. Menihan, 750 W. 
Baseline Road #219, Tempe AZ 85283 


HAMMOND FOLDING. Excellent, Lori Solomon, 
1950 Donna Susana St. Studio City CA 91604 
213/650-0461 


MANHATTAN, Orig. decal. Complete, restorable 
Request Polaroid. Also HERMES portable w/label 
platen. L. Albert Webb, 4 Bullard, Holyoke MA 
01040 


BLICKENSDERFER 5, good. J. Jordan 602/864-0173 © 


OLIVER 9, Small rust. John C. Cox, PO Box 64 
Camden SC 29020 803/432-8028 e 





Order Form 


THE TYPEWRITER AND THE MEN WHO MADE IT 
by Richard N. Current, Ph.D. 





"| did not think of doing anything with typewriter history 
until, in 1944, | moved to Marquette, Michigan, to join the 
faculty of the Northern Michigan College of Education (now 
Northern Michigan University) ," writes the author in a 
story he prepared for TypeEx several years ago. "The 
secretary of the teacher-training school there was Priscilla 
Densmore, a granddaughter of Amos Densmore and grand- 
niece of James Densmore, both of whom had been associ- 
ated with C. Latham Sholes in the development of the 
typewriter. Miss Densmore had in her possession a small 
trunk full of Sholes-Densmore correspondence, including 
some of the earliest typescripts...No outsider had ever 
had access to them, and when Miss Densmore gave me per- TYPEWRITER 
mission to note and quote the letters without any restric- 
tion, | had no hesitancy [as an American history professor] and The Men 
in going ahead with an account of the invention and early Who Made It 
promotion of the writing machine." 

HEPC 
Sholes' inventiveness and Densmore's salesmanship made a BS 
good combination. But it was not enough. More production 
was essential. A small machine shop could scarely do the Richard N. Current 
job. Dr. Current rounds out his story with an intriguing 
account of how E. Remington and Sons became the first 
manufacturer to take the gamble, and of the rapid develop- 
ment that followed. 





AS ANY COLLECTOR who has attempted to find a copy of The Typewriter and The Men 
& Who Made It anytime during the last thirty years will testify, the work, published in a 
tiny print order by the University of Illinois Press in 1954, has long since vanished. 


Post-Era has just published a Second Edition of this rare and positively fascinating book 
for the benefit of today's typewriter collector, again in a limited edition. 


YOU MAY HAVE THOUGHT YOU KNEW THE SHOLES! SAGA WELL. THIS REVEALING 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE STORY AS IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


160 pages / Illustrated / 64" x 94" / Hardbound leatherette / Metallic foil stamping / Ready 
now / $16.95 + $1. shipping = $17.95 postpaid / ORDER NOW AND RECEIVE A PREMIUM ee 





Write: Post-Era Books, Box 150, Arcadia CA 91006 USA | 


Please send The Typewriter and The Men Who Made It immediately to: 


, , 
——— 





My remittance of $ is enclosed. * 
oO $17.95 
O $32.50 (1 prefer two copies at this special $3.40 savings. ) 
*Californians please include 6% state sales tax. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


& ee SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER: Be among the seventy-five earliest postmarked orders and 
receive for your promptness a selection of rare collector literature especially replicated for 
this kit. Inclusions: One of the first pieces presenting the Sholes € Glidden ever circulated, 
an operator's manual, accessories and typestyles and even a full-color surprise. 
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MAJOR COLLECTORS MEETING BEING PLANNED IN canarableyiely x! nn allbb eslstallueeballlyee, 1988 


Originally conceived as a one day social meeting for the greater San Francisco Bay region, interest has now been shown 
from near and far, according to host Jim Rauen of San Jose--whose own collection is highlighted by a progression of 


Sholes & Glidden specimens touching nearly all periods of development. Invitations are being extended to all interested 
collectors! If response and prospective attendance warrants, reports Jim, an event on the order of the Norwich meeting, 


hosted in 1987 by Dennis and Lee Ann Clark, may be developed. 


(It happens that Summer is the only season Jim is free 


to sponsor a meeting of this scale, though he is aware that this may not be the ideal time for many others. He would 


also appreciate hearing your views on this.) 


Accommodations and agenda are now forming. If you are interested in attending please contact your host Jim Rauen, 6937 
Glenview Drive, San Jose CA 95120 USA (408) 268-2943 with your name and phone number as soon as possible. 


PLEASE LET YOUR HOST KNOW WITHOUT DELAY SO HE MAY GET BACK TO YOU SOON WITH FURTHER DETAILS ! ! ! 
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EVER WISH for a simpler collection, maybe one consisting of 
a single machine that was unique among all, yet one every 
other collector would marvel to inspect and typewrite on? 


Till at least following the closing of the New York World's 
Fair in 1939-40, such a machine existed. And shortly after 
that you might have been able to acquire the thing for its 
salvage weight. You would have incurred a few problems, 
even so, This wouldn't have proven the space-saver one 
associates with a single-machine "collection." If iron scrap 
were selling then for one cent per pound you would have 
had to shell out $360 for acquisition. And with possession 
responsibility would have met reality. You would have then 
faced negotiation with the railroads for two box cars to 
transport your partially demountable 14 ton prize to a siding 
closer to home where you would have needed to dedicate a 
15 foot by 30 foot by 25 foot room to its display. This 
would have to be provided also with one whole open wall in 
order to move the typewriter into its operating position 
before closing it in. Consider that your proud possession 
would be 1,728 times larger than its standard counterpart. 


The largest working typewriter ever built was a scale model 
Underwood No. 5 that first appeared at the Pan Pacific Inter- 
national Exhibition in San Francisco in 1915, following build- 
ing time of more than two years and an outlay of $100,000 in 
an era when the average man was making about $2. a day. 








Somehow this grand machine never made the list as an early 
electric typewriter; but that it was--and perhaps more elect- 
tric than any other since. One report imagines an electro- 
mechanical actuation in which--with the fluted shaft and the 
power roll years away--each 52 inch, 30 pound centrifically 
cam-thrown typebar was driven by its own individual motor! 
Operation was by electrical connection to a conventional type- 
writer nearby. Keytops were 7 inches across. Carriage 
movement required 21 feet of space. The 9} foot platen was 
21 inches in diameter and weighed 1200 pounds, making up 
only a part of the 3,500 pound carriage assembly. 








For more than a generation after its original public appear- 
ance on the west coast, thousands of visitors at subsequent 
extravaganzas in other cities in the U.S., such as the Century 
of Progress Exposition in Chicago in 1933-24, were also to 
enjoy viewing this gigantic scale machine in action, typing its 
3 inch high letters 2 inches apart on paper 9 feet wide. 


Between show engagements this titanic machine operated as a 
central attraction at a permanent Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, 
Sundstrand promotional exhibit in the auditorium building on 
the Garden Pier in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Each time the production model No. 5 would adopt new simpl- 
ified striping or other cosmetic changes on the assembly line 
over the years, the giant "flagship" would be altered in accord- 


GIANT UNOLRWOOD TYPEWRITER, UNDERWOOD EXHIBIT 
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ance. When the No. 6 was introduced striping was elimi- 
nated altogether and other details were upgraded. Later 
with the advent of the Champion crinkle-finished side 
plates and a plainer facade plate were added. Ironically, 
this facelifting practice would eventually lead to the giant's 
undoing. 


As the 1940's approached, the ruggedly angular Underwood 
was losing worldwide dominance to competition in the form 
of the Royal, a notably sleeker product package. Younger 
heads at Underwood pressed the idea that a more contemp- 
orary Underwood profile was sorely overdue. There was 
even a fair coming up in New York.What to do--and fast? 


Prevailing opinion agreed upon a "new" model that would 
bear more the appearance of modern times. Industrial 
design entered the stage for the first time. The machine 
that would depart from traditional appearance would be 
called the Master. It would carry over the proven mech- 
anism in a streamlined, wrap-around outer jacket, comp- 
lete with a fluted chrome strip making 90° angles at the 
back corners in order to flow unbroken around three 
sides. Its gently curved backside was out of Detroit! 








Postcerds from 
the Poul Lippmcn 
Collection 


Whether the 1938 quick change Master was inspired first 
by concern for a winning exhibit at the approaching 
fair, or whether the firm had already planned it earlier 
is not clear today. What happened next is all too clear. 
Modifications in production to begin turning out the new 
Master were addressed and carried out on a whirlwind 
calendar. Meanwhile the massive 1915 mascot underwent 
expedient updating to create the desired effect of the 
beguiling face of the new Underwood Master. It was an 
extensive cover-up operation in which little care was 
taken to preserve any parts then being concealed by 
enclosure. Fish plates had been welded on everywhere. 


After the shows were closed the grand Master's days 
became numbered. The backward design step that the 
company would elect for its model to supercede the Master 
would deliver the fatal blow. 


Starting right after initial distribution the Master model 
standard Underwood became the focus of general discon- 
tent. Typists didn't like the "feel" of their favorite of 
record. It rattled, the tin jacket acting as a sound box, 
What was perhaps even worse, mechanics were going up 
the wall. In its haste to create a stylized form for the 
machine Underwood had produced a product in which the 
ready access for common adjustments and maintenance had 
not been taken into consideration. Even the simpliest of 
attention required that its feet be removed in order to 








free the whole outer skin for lift off. Then the feet had 

to be screwed back onto the bare mechanism before the 

service man could proceed with any sort of adjustment. @ 
What had traditionally been a two-minute bit of attention 

had become a half hour's chore. Mechanics rebelled. In 

only months Underwood was gravely concerned. At the 

root of it all was the industrially designed, all-covering 

outer shell. What could be done? Why, rip off the look 

of today and discard it! Return to the comfortable look 

of tradition! 


To regain its honor in the trade Underwood did just this. 
It abandoned its contemporized treatment in the Master, 
retrogressing in product design to the previous open-sided 
exposed frame castings with removable access plates from 
the previous Champion model. This revision was dubbed 
the "S" model and was finished on all painted surfaces in 
the then popular crinkle texture. 


Just where did Underwood get the bright idea to 
build its 1915 masterpiece back in 1912-13? It could 
well have been from a glimpse of this picture post- 
card composite photo of a standard-sized Remington 
11, contrasted against a pygmy-sized crowd. This 
had been pasted up and copyrighted in 1911 by an 
enterprising photographer named George Thompson. 





When this hurdle had been managed some thought could 
be given by management to customary upstyling of the 
big display Underwood. This time it had become a dead 
end, 


The modifications and methods used to impart the illusion 
of the Master model over the visible surfaces of the aging 
original framework had not been carried out with any 
consideration that the underneath would one day become 
the exposed outer surfaces again. Much had been des- 
troyed in the cover up by a maze of welded fish plates 
and disfiguring modifications. Restoration would be pro- 
hibitively costly. Other problems had much greater 
priority. For one, Underwood was the last remaining 
maker to have held to the heavier carriage shift in its 
make up. L.C. Smith had offered the lighter segment 
shift from about 1905; Remington had recently abandoned 
it with the introduction of its all-new "Seventeen." 
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So it was that the monumental Underwood Master became, 
overnight, a too sensitive and conspicuous reminder of only 
yesterday's corporate boo-boo. As a result, the company 
disowned the venerable marvel and permitted this world's 
largest real typewriter to fall into the hands of a collector. 


Was it Carl Dietz? No, it was a junk collector primarily inter- 
ested in scrap metal by weight. But was it really cut up? 
Or, as some of the great junk dealers have been known to do 
on that rare occasion of acquiring a curiosity, was it quietly 
placed in the corner of a big back lot with a makeshift roof 
rigged against the weather and prying eyes to wait out an 
uncertain future? It would be rather interesting to know e 


This Worked for Me 


by Curt Scaglione 


After several disappointing efforts to produce acceptable 
replacement keytops missing from my Hammond No. 2 Ideal 
a fellow collector suggested I consider molding new ones, 
using an existing key as a pattern. I learned that a pri- 
mary step in dental work reconstruction requires the 
creation of a flexible, rubber-like mold of similar scale and 
that every dentist is familiar with the procedure. 


How do you go about asking your dentist to replicate key 
tops for a typewriter of your fancy? It took courage; I 
earried along the deficient machine and hoped. It turned 
out better than I feared. The whole staff was impressed 
with the Hammond. As I began to relate my futile attempts 
to make a presentable replacement my dentist knew why I 
had come in. While I was talking he was turning the key 
top over in his hands. Then he smiled, and with a "No 
problem!" left the room, pattern key in hand. A few 
minutes later the good doctor returned with a rubber mold 
from which he snapped and returned the original part. 


One of his assistants gave me a two-part product called 
PLASTODENT. One container was in a plastic jar filled 
with white powder; the other was a glass jar of liquid cat- 
alyst labeled Methyl Medhacrylate Monomei. The process 
was straight forward. A tablespoon of the powder was 
tapped into a cup for mixing. Then between 8 and 10 
drops of the liquid were added. (The result was quite 
toxic and I recommend a well-ventilated room--or better-- 
outdoors.) After thoroughly stirring, the pasty goop was 
poured into the waiting mold. It was allowed to set in a 
warm place for approximately 45 minutes when the still soft 
form could be extracted. Care was taken in removing the 
new key from the mold so as not to damage the mold itself. 


At this stage the new key-to-be was itself flexible. By 
running cold water on it the hardening process was 
speeded up. After allowing the key to set for another 
thirty minutes it was ready for trimming of the sprue. Of 
course the color of this replacement was far from "standard 
Hammond keytop black." I chose to paint my keys with a 
flat black enamel to better blend with the appearance of 
the aged patina of the original keys. I also decided 
against lettering the new tops because the lettering on my 
original keys was generally worn, with some white inlays 
missing. (It's understood, however, that letters may be 
added by engraving with a Moto-tool, then filling with any 
of several suitable white substances.) I'm quite satisfied 
with the outcome of this exercise. The Hammond looks 
complete and good. There's no doubt that taking the type- 
writer to the dentist's office helped. Now if I can just 
locate a doctor with a rejuvenating pill that will cause all 
rust spots to vanish... e 


MANY CHANGES MARK CORONA 3 OVER THE YEARS 
Serial numbers tell the story of mechanical improvements. 


Standard Folding No. 1 featured Capital shift on the left 
and Figure shift on the right. Serials began with 1 in 

1906. No. 2 featured Capital and Figure shifts both on 
the left side. Serials began with 5,571 in July 1910. 


Corona 3 with pivot bearing typebars began with 20,000 
in February 1912. 


Corona 3 with ball bearing typebars began with 33,001 
in August 1913. 


Corona 3 with solid segment began with 50,234 in Janu- 
ary 1915. 


Corona 3 Improved Model began with 70,000 in December 
1915. 


Corona 3 with new ribbon feed began with 120,000 in 
July 1917. 


Corona 3 with light-folding arm was adopted with 
247,000 in late 1919. 


Corona 3 with original folding arm re-adopted began with 
295,000 late in 1920. 


Corona 3 with shift added on right side began with 
500,001 in October 1922. 


Corona Four began with E200,001 in March 1924, initi- 
ating a new method of deliberately confusing (to the 
competition) numbering. Each year a new letter was to 
be used to prefix the serial number. E for 1924; H for 
1925; K for 1926; L for 1927. Serials began with 

H 100,001 in January 1925 and with 1K-00,001 in Janu- 
ary 1926. To further confound, serials were then to be 
repeated each two months of each year,commencing with 
00,001 


ARE YOU ONE of each two regular readers of TypeEx 
who has not yet become associated with ETC, the Early 
Typewriter Collectors? Do you realize what you've been 
missing? ETCetera, the newsletter of the Early Type- 
writer Collectors Association has just distributed its 
third issue with Darryl Rehr very competently at the 
helm. Among the thirty-eight pages of the newsletters 
to date you have missed stories on a very early user's 
experiences, getting the most from your Hammond l, 
by Dick Dickerson, an engineering study of the Blick 
vs. the IBM Selectric by Mike Brown, the exploration of 
a system by which condition can be rated across the 
miles, the acquisition of a newly unearthed (by the 
National Enquirer) Sholes & Glidden by Jim Rauen, the 
Smith Premier Centennial in Syracuse, a magnificent 
obscurity--the Burns No. 1, serial 19 by Darryl, make 
up of the Edison Mimeograph typewriter by Paul Lipp- 
man, news of meetings, international news, letters, 
puzzles, ads and more. Suggestion: Don't wait any 
longer. Send $15 to Dan Post, Membership Chairman, 
right now for 1988 ($20 outside North America) FOR 
YOUR OWN BEST INTERESTS, DO IT NOW! e 
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WHAT MODELS of a given make originally existed? How 
does one distinguish each one from the others? At what 
date did each first appear? 


With these questions in mind the writer began some time 
ago to collect data on particular makes in continuously 
updated collation so that certain patterns of production 
could be "read." Remington 1, Hammond 1, Williams 1 
and the Franklins are representative of this work to date. 


It is now proposed to standardize this procedure and fan 
out into all the important makes gradually. A series of 
bulletins will be issued to participating collectors simply 
as "The File." 


If you will help in these searches I will put you on this 
permanent mailing list for The File. You will be updated 
with the combined information regularly, so you know 
everything that I know and we'll both come out ahead. 


You are invited to write directly to me for details. Dick 
Dickerson, 620 S. Sierra Bonita, Pasadena CA 91106 USAe 
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! have Harry A. Smith consumer catalogs from the mid-20s, 
by which time his sole enterprise appeared to be rebuilding 
L. C. Smith & Bros. machines. Royal had a rebuilding arm 
in Regal; Smith had found it in Smith. Copy [in this pro- 
motional material] emphasized that Harry A. Smith's machines 
were Chicago rebuilts and not Syracuse originals. 


Yet, photo after photo of Harry A. Smith's workers were 
shown placing Smithtype Rebuilts into crates stenciled "L.C, 
Smith & Bros. Ball-Bearing, Long-Wearing Typewriter, 
Syracuse, N.Y." [Was there misrepresentation here?] 


--Don Sutherland, Staten Island NY 


It is unlikely that any deception was intended. Any veteran 
in the typewriter trade will confirm that there is a very 
simple explanation for what those halftones depicted. 


1. The primary source for purchase of second-hand type- 
writers in continuous volume has always been the original 
manufacturer. As a by-product of selling new machines the 
maker was traditionally required to take back used models 
in partial trade for the new. The builder had no interest 
in trade-ins, yet was forced sometimes to become inundated 
with them. So it was that "rebuilders" entered the picture 
as a convenience for the manufacturers, occasionally as 
subsidiary interests, but more often as independent outfits 
that the builders would favor with an exclusive contract to 
take all trade-ins. In Smith's case it would be presumed 
that his greatest (and perhaps only necessary) supply was 
channeled to him from the plant in Syracuse. 


2. Those crates in the pictures at the Harry A. Smith 
facility were "used" boxes, though they may have appeared 
quite new. Original manufacturer crates have always been 
the standard packaging and repackaging commodity in the 
typewriter trade, finding service again and again (like a 
pallet rack) at all levels of commerce where shipping was a 
factor. Those in the reputedly Chicago halftones were first 
used to deliver new machines, after which they were used 
to return trade-ins to the factory, after which they were 
rerouted to Harry Annell's operation, after which they were 
about to go out again. Such crates simply did not blow 
away after first use like a gum wrapperin the wind. Reuse 
went on and on. Today's dealer will confirm that for years 
the original IBM carton was the handiest packing crate in 
the trade. So maybe Harry was a good guy, after all « 





MIKE BROWN has discovered a four-page, full-size news- 
paper format advertising piece that was devoted entirely 
to copy boosting the early Type-Writer. Quotes of typical 
copy follow, but first note the masthead and date: 


Dhe Lype-Aiiviter, 


CINCINNATI, JUNK, 1876, 
A FOOLISH NOTION 


The born objectors are afraid that the Type-Writer will take 
work from the army of clerks who need it. The same 
results will follow its use that came with the sewing machine 
There will not be less work for clerks, but more. Already 
the Type-Writer has opened a new field for men, and women 
too. The services of intelligent, educated women are in 
demand as copyists and operators on the machine, at better 
rates than ordinary corresponding clerks receive. Young 
men find they can make more by the use of the Type-Writer 
than they can with the pen. 


The People Who do not Want the Type-Writer 


1. Anti-progress people, old fogies, those who do not 
believe that the world turns around, who have no faith in 
steamboats, railroads, telegraphs, and who imagine that 
every progressive step in the world's civilization is a posi- 
tive disadvantage to it. 


2. Ignorant people who have no use for schools, colleges, 
books, magazines and newspapers. People with whom 
ignorance is truly "bliss," and with whom it certainly is 
"folly to be wise." These have no use for the Type-Writer. 


3. Stingy people, Shylocks, people who are always un- 
willing to invest a dollar lest they lose a cent; people who 
walk only by sight, and have no faith in anything except 
that which is under the lock and key of their own self- 
ishness. They do not care for speed, convenience, ease 
or legibility. They think only of the $125. That settles 
it for them. 


4, Lazy people who are not willing to spend a few weeks 
in close and patient application, in order that they may 
become experts, People who want everything to come to 
them without labor; people who say the world owes them a 
living and they intend to have it. These people will not 
buy the Type-Writer. They have no use for it. It does 
not promise to do away with labor, but to help labor. It 
makes no compromise with laziness, but honors and blesses 
work, 


People Who Want the Type-Writer 


1. Live, wide-awake people who keep their eyes and ears 
open, and know what is going on in the world; people 
who live in active sympathy with the present, and are not 
troubled by specters of the past, or wild dreams of the 
future; people who know their day and aim to use its 
opportunities. These want the Type-Writer, because it 
combines ease with speed, and economy with convenience. 


2. Intelli gent, educated people who believe in using all 
possible means to get forward, who turn every opportun- 
ity to the best advantage and who gladly accept all the 
help they can command in order to successfully progress 
in their business. 


3. Kind, benevolent people who heartily accept the doct- 
rine that "it is more blessed to give than to receive." 
These want the Type-Writer because it enables them to make 
money so they can have to give to the needy. They find 

it just the thing to help them in their deeds of charity and 
labors of love. 


4. Active, energetic, working people who exemplify the 
old saying, "labor omnia vincet;" people who believe that 
work is the divine idea of success, and who, therefore, 
willingly appropriate everything that will help them do the 
work which has been committed to their hands. 


Better say you cannot afford to do without it. This is the 
real fact in the case if you have much writing to do. Better 
deny yourself of a hundred other things, if needs be, than 
delay a single hour in purchasing a Type-Writer. There 
must always be some investment before there can be any 
return. The Type-Writer proposes to pay a large dividend 
on the investment necessary in securing a machine e 


WHEN IN MILWAUKEE, SUGGESTS MIKE BROWN, DON’T FORGET TO LOOK UP “ZEKE’S 
ANTEEKS” IN THE OLD SECTION, HE REPORTS THAT THERE’S NO TELLING WHAT YOU 
MIGHT FIND IF YOU JUST GO IN AND WONDER AROUND, 

ENTER HERE 
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Whatever Became of the Blickensderfer Electric ? 


Yes, Virginia. There rea/ly was a Blickensderfer Electric! And it was produced in fairly substantial quantity... | 


Unfortunately, a small wheelbarrow would probably hold all of the specimens of this very first powered writing 
machine that have surfaced among museums and collectors in the present day. Sad to report, though its revolu- 
tionary concept of applying electricity to perform the physical effort in typewriting was destined to lighten the 
labor and increase the efficiency of operators everywhere in days yet to come, this iconoclastic writing machine 
was unable to establish a permanent beachhead in the market in its own time. What happened to these machines ? 


Most of what happened to speed the Blick Electric to near extinction likely occurred during the first decade of the 
twentieth century... 


Records confirm that this precursor of powered typewriting ford tod Eleetri 
was designed in the late 1890's, with work completed after the qonnet ® ie go nectar e Me Slicker 7" 
No. 7. A patent was applied for in April, 1900. It was issued o> inthe old way, Ng gt with writing in sight. “1g, 


in August the same year. 


5 As early as 1902-03 the model was being produced in series 
and was being presented as the "new standard of efficiency" 
in an illustrated full color promotional leaflet. Early users 
must have been genuinely elated with the application of elec- 
tricity to the task of typewriting with this remarkable little 
machine. Blickensderfer refined it through a progression of 
improvements necessitated by several years of performance in 
the field. Display advertising in the journals of the stenographic 
trade continued at least into the spring of 1906. There's no 
doubt that it was successful and that a number were sold. 


Nonetheless, being the very first to introduce the powered era 
to what had already become an office necessity, however logi- 
cal the premise, was to shoulder a burden of overwhelming 
proportions. When a Blick Electric somehow failed to operate 
flat out indefinitely the position of the whole electric concept 
became vulnerable to derision. Whereas just about any manually 
operated typewriter could still be used in at least a limited way The old standard of efficiency 





| de _Ine new standard of efficieney, 
following a partial breakdown, Blick's capability of optional Work! Work! Work! Toueh the key, Eleetrieity does the work 
manual performance (By golly it did provide this option!) could 


not be utilized when principal electrical parts happened to jamb 
a mechanism, thus rendering the machine out-of-service till it 
could be repaired. 


The story of a Blickensderfer Electric failure anywhere spread 
like wildfire among forces of the manual competition. Such a 
happenstance was talked up negatively by an army of sales peo- 
ple representing every other make in the market, including 
several leading models that by this time were offering uncon- 
tested reliability. 


As a result, some electric users were convinced by the velvet- 
tongued to trade back down into the manual machine fold. 
Others, the hardiest of the vanguard, traded in their severely 
used Blick Electrics on improved, later Blick Electrics. 


George C's power-assisted typewriter has to be respected as a 
beautiful example of thorough engineering in a wholly undevel- 
oped field of experience. His objective was to produce an im- 
proved typewriting machine embodying a simple, compact and 
efficient power mechanism by which the type mechenism was 
operated. It also provided a quick and able power mechanism 
for carriage return. Blickensderfer even incorporated--as 
mentioned above--the attraction by which the machine was cap- 
able of being operated either by power or by hand, an inviting 
option in a tine when electrical outlets were seldom handy. 


Me. 656,085. 
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How did this machine work? Patent drawings and text reveal 
all. A combination of a constantly running power mechanism 
(a small electric motor of variable speeds to range from single 
copy impressions to greater thrust for manifold copy work), of 
a type mechanism, of a driving-wheel as a connection between 
the type mechanism and the wheel, of a clutch between the 
wheel and the power mechanism, of a controller for the clutch 
to normally render it inoperative, of a bank of keys whereby 
each key operates the controller and causes it to assume its 
norms! position at rest after it has been operated so as to 
again disconnect the clutch, and a pin mounted on the wheel 
and engaging the extension of the stop-arm for throwing the 
same into cycle, performed a fully actuated power assist. 





All evidence confirms that Blickensderfer once built this 
fully-featured pioneer plug-in typewriter in at least three 
successive cosmetic variations, over a respectable period, 
before finally being forced by prejudice to abandon the 
advanced concept as "too much; too soon." So... Where 
are those Electrics now that once engaged in that often- 
heated, up-hill battle against "the new standard of 
efficiency" ? 


It is really not too difficult to rationalize the dearth among 
survivors of the Blickensderfer Electric today. First of 
all, no one handled the model as an historical first that 
might well be worthy of preservation for posterity. Those 
units that were traded in on manuals fell into the hands of 
"the enemy." They were likely sledge-hammered into in- 
sensibility as symbolic strikes at the head of the dragon, 
"Electricity," that threatened the market for all manuals. 


Those others that were traded back in on later Blick 
Electrics after heavy use were unceremoniously destroyed 
by the company itself, the better to maintain a positive 
performance image among users and to clear the decks for 
new machine sales. Said and done, the previously owned 
Electric was an unknown quantity in servicability and even 
a limited guarantee could well open the proverbial can of 
worms. So it is safe to presume that Blickensderfer very 
rarely, if ever, reintroduced an Electric to the public 
after its initial use by its original purchaser. 





The most likely final disposition of the balance of produc- 

tion, those units that remained longest in first service, is 

that these, too, were junked with dispatch by their orig- 'e) 
inal owner/users once patterns of malfunctions became 

more frequent and it became public that the maker was no 

longer producing the Electric. 


"Why? Oh, why?" cries the collector. Because the mach- 
ine was electric is the answer. Didn't you know? ELEC- 
TRIC connoted something magical at the turn of the century. 
Even some consumer products that were in no way powered 
were literally named "Electric" as a brand name, simply as 
a come-on because the reference bore with it the cachet of 
the modern, of the up-to-date. But on the other hand, 
just about every electrical appliance in the market was in 
a primitive state of development. Electricity itself was 
shrouded in an aura of mystery. Early applications were 
in the electric motor field. Of course, everyone was app- 
reciating Edison's application of electricity to the incandes- 
cent lamp...Consider, however, that this invention was 
barely twenty years old and was only then (1904) develop- 
ing the concept to utilize tungsten as its filament. With 
the unknown comes danger. More often than not, to get 
power for a Mplickengaarier Electric its owner had to screw 
an adaptor plug into an incandescent lamp socket. Wali 
sockets for appliances were yet to come. 








A manual typewriter, still performing well when obsoleted 
by a hands-down better offering (a common example being 
a visible writer replacing a blind writer), could be shelved 
as a spare, or passed down to a younger person for light 
duty, or even to a child as an instructive toy. But an 
outdated or worn electric appliance was never saved or 
handed down. The population feared a frayed electrical 
cord when its braided fabric covering became shaggy. It 
was forthwith regarded as unsafe, a hazard with uncertain 
consequences.* Wise disposal involved removing it from the 
human experience expediently. 


So it is, that the Blickensderfer Electric, however hunor- 
ably retired, came to be treated carefully like a broken 
pair of sharp-pointed scissors, a dud round of ammunition, 
an empty rat poison tin and a dead rattlesnake: as a 
precautionary measure it was disposed of with a crusading 
flourish. Into the river or lake, or into the earth they 
went. Out of the world of man, 


dig. 46. Seger ' 
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In conclusion, it is recognized that several of these wonder 
machines do in fact reside in collections, thoroughly contra- 
dicting this editor's fateful blanket preclusion. A few other 
Blickensderfer Electrics, certainly, are yet to be rediscovered! 





By foc theo 


*As late as 1933, when International Business Machines was 
relaunching the electric typewriter previously built by the 
infirm Electromatic company, it has been reported that IBM 
had to contend with a segment of the public that was still 
fearful of electricity and had to be reassured that there was 
no way in which a user might become electrocuted. 


THANKS are due Uwe Breker, Michael Brooks, Roy Hjersman, 
Poul Lippman, Steve Murphy, Arthur North and Darryl Rehr 
for contributions helpful in the development of this account e 


Making the 6-point Grading System Easier to Use 


Much has been reported of the need for a standard "shorthand" 

rating system by which the collector may reasonably convey the 

general condition of a particular machine through the simplest 

of notations. Uwe Breker's system of applying a dual, six-point 
scale has been working with ease throughout Europe for the 

last several years. There is no reason why stateside collectors 

cannot make this system truly international. 


To list condition under this deceptively easy scheme, a num- 
ber from 1 to 6 is assigned to describe the condition of 
physical appearance. Then, after making a slash, the same 
seale is applied to convey mechanical credibility. 1/1 des- 
eribes the virtually brand new condition machine. 2/4 would 
detail a pretty good-looking machine, encumbered with some- 
what faulty function. A 6/6 reading would connote a real 
dog of a machine, deep in its last throes, if not already dead 
and dismembered. 


ETCetera, the Early Typewriter Collectors Association's news- 
letter has editorially encouraged the American collector to use 
this simple system and has invited additional thoughts on the 
subject. TypeEx seconds the recommendation, and further 
offers individual definitions for these six stations of condition 
that may tend to better separate each from the others within 
standard frames of reference. 


If the collector chooses to become familiar with distinctly diff- 
erent word pictures of condition, representing each of the 
grades in the scale, your editor believes it may then become 
possible to rate machines with greater consistency over the 
somewhat disparate interpretations that unfortunately befall use 
of the established terms Excellent, Very Good, Good, etc. 





It is further suggested that a six-letter acronym might most 
smoothly be associated with these stations to trip the memory 
for each successive one. Once decided upon, these alphabetic 
cues could be transposed automatically into their counterpart 
numerals between 1 and 6. 


The state of Wisconsin, where the American typewriter industry 
began, is nicknamed the Badger State. Now B-A-D-G-E-R 
might well serve the collector as this memory-jogging key. The 
following distinct "mind-pictures" may be freely associated to 
obtain this advantage--- 





" 


1 = BRILLIANTLY Preserved! Fresh, as new, protected 


by its cover since Day One. Always with cover. 


we 
iT] 


AGED Gracefully! No abuse, very good, slight fair 
wear and tear. Always with cover. 


o 
i) 


DOWNGRADED but Complete! Signs of substantial use, 

~~ even abuse. Plating and/or finish and/or decals 
chipped/scratched/faded. If cover still present, it 
was too infrequently employed. Only mild minor 
rust, if any. 


> 
il] 


GENERALLY Deteriorated! Defective finish and/or pla- 
ting. May be nominally incomplete, lacking only 
replaceable, non-vital parts (such as paper table, 
a knob, keytops, et al). May bear more than 
faint rust. 


a 
iT] 


EVIDENCE of Damage! Carriage may not be free. Im- 

Ee proper repairs with substitutions. Frame broken 
or repaired from breakage. May have irreplace- 
able parts or assemblies missing. Suitable prima- 
rily for combining with a second otherwise disad- 
vantaged unit to reconstruct a single 2-4 grade 
machine. 


6 = RELEGATE to Parts Shelf! Unsuitable for restoration. 
~ Incomplete in major parts/severe accident damage/ 
frozen by corrosion/etc. No bargain, even as a 
gift--unless it happens to be a rarity. 


In addition to the two point rating determination the collector 
should always include remarks to fully disclose the nature of 
specific deficiencies. He should also make it known when the 
pervading odor from a rats' nest or from mildew is present. 


SO GOES the Typewriter Exchange's tentative proposal for 
incorporating three-dimensional descriptions to make it easier 
to picture each of the six grades. Certainly the language 
may be improved. More thoughts are still needed. With add- 
itional input--from you--Uwe Breker's system may eventually 
become almost as reliable in general use as the trusty Oliver. 
Now who could ask for anything more! e 

















! have only one complaint. Something should be done about 
the For Sale section. | called about the Jewett #2 that was 
offered in the summer issue. |! called the day | received the 
TypeEx. It had been sold two days before to a man in Calif- 
ornia. Something should be done so it would be fair to all. 


-- Conrad Hamil, Grandview WA 


Out here in Minnesota | get my mail two days later than 
everyone out there in California. This places me at distinct 
disadvantage when trying to purchase machines advertised in 
TypeEx. They always turn out to be already sold. 


-- Jerry Fair, Hastings MN 


Thanks for making TypeEx aware of this disparity in postal 
travel time. In a greater effort toward equality this issue 
will be mailed outside California with a two day lead. 


Though | was a Chicagoan for most of my life | have not been 
back to explore the Windy City for years. But / think the 
building is still there in which the Oliver typewriter is imm- 
ortalized in sculpture, right in the Loop. What other model 
can claim such a glorious tribute? One only has to look at 
the second story level of the building that originally housed 
the company's main offices. It's on the south side of the alley 
running eastward from Dearborn, between Lake and Randolph. 
There in bas relief, with its twin banks of graduated typebars 
hovering above the paper like the wings of an ungainly angel, 
is the likeness of the awkward but beautiful No. 3. May we 
make a motion that the Commission on Chicago Historical and 
Architectural Landmarks designate this an official landmark 
and strive to protect it forever from destruction by the 
wrecker's ball! 


-- Morgan Yost, Cherokee Village, AR 
Chicagoans: Can you bring readers up to date on this? 


! was most interested in the story about the giant Underwood 
No. 5, because | saw the machine in Atlantic City when my 
Dad took me there before we entered World War |. Remember 
it as if it were yesterday. They say when you get old--and 
! am that--you can't remember what you had for breakfast, 
but can recall in detail everything that happened during the 
Spanish-American War! Anyway, it was exhibited on a pier 
off the Board Walk, on the left as you entered the pier...On 
the right side of the pier, in a smal! auditorium, was an 
equally amazing exhibit. When the curtain was pulled back, 
a clerk ona stool was writing a letter with a quill pen. In 
front of your eyes, this scene faded out and was replaced by 
an attractive young lady operating an Underwood. | don't 
know how this was accomplished--perhaps with mirrors of some 
sort--but it was a mystifying and fascinating transposition. 


Which for no reason at all brings to my mind the memory of 
Rose Fritz, the champion, high-speed typist that Underwood 
used to demonstrate its typewriter to schools and other large 
purchasers, She was just one of the things my Dad had to 
contend with in promoting and selling Smith Premiers, both 2 
and 10...Enjoy Type Ex. It's both interesting and informative. 


-- William A. Dyer, Jr., Indianapolis IN 


| have enjoyed the books you have reprinted as well as The 
Typewriter Exchange you instituted. You have done much to 
make people feel welcome to the interest. | have had negative 
experiences occasionally, however, when writing to others for 
information, though | always enclose a SASE for reply. Some 
do not respond and others reply only to run over me as a 
novice. Such experiences do not encourage a friendly open 
exchange in our common interest. Are such individuals trying 
to make typewriter collecting an exclusive preserve and don't 
want others? 


To bring out machines from attics we have to make the newer 
hobbiest feel welcome. Most readers | have contacted have 
treated me well and | am glad for that but | would hate to 
have other beginners run into some of the disappointments | 
have experienced in trying to correspond. | hope readers 
will take this as constructive criticism and help work together 
toward a better relationship between novice and the more 
established figures in the hobby. 


-- Pat Galligan, Washington DC 


Your editor has, unfortunately, often been guilty of not res- 
ponding promptly to individuals' letters. It is very easy to 
put aside a letter with the best intentions of replying, only + 











to permit time to pass. Studies have even shown that if one 
stops on account of an interruption or before reaching a leg- 
itimate point of closure by saying "I'll get back to it," one 
probably seldom will. The SASE is an excellent note of en- 
couragement when inviting correspondence. ..Some collectors 
use the phone almost exclusively. In conversation, as in a 
letter, it's important to establish immediately that you are 
another collector and by the tone of your remarks that you 
know what you are talking about. As you know TypeEx has 
always encouraged one to look primarily to the friendship, 
then to the machines. However, one cannot change other 
people and there are collectors who have been known to place 
the typewriter first and the relationship with the other coll- 
ector second, The best way to find happiness in this hobby, 
as with any other, is to devote yourself in the direction of 
those who do respond favorably...Imagine the gammit of res- 
ponses you would receive if you simply stated that "I am 
looking for a cover plate for the motor of my Blick Electric" e 


YOR SALE 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT Everett Volk offers to restore any 
antique typewriter parts requiring silver solder repair for 
fellow collectors in need, as a free service. His work is 
perfect and the man has a big heart. Please anticipate 
shipping costs. His address is 20829 Roscoe Blvd., Canoga 


Park CA 91306, 818/341-7101 


CONTINENTAL (German) Standard, circa 1935-40. Glossy 
original condition. Mrs. FRank Cassata, 2728 W. 94th Place, 
Evergreen Park IL 60642. 312/425-0652 





CORONA Zephyr Featherweight. $30. Dorothy Shervey, 24 
West Newton, Rice Lake WI 54868 


PEOPLE'S Some rust but good for age. Mrs. Helen Carroll, 
74 via Veneta, Cathedral City CA 92234. 619/328-6700 


OLIVER 3 Minor rust. Also bronze COMPTOMETER. Ruth 
Stueker, 4474 Lincklaen Rd., Cazenova NY 13035. 315/655-3745 


ROYAL w/case, circa 1940, also UNDERWOOD w/case, circa 
1935. Free for pick up. Frances B. Bishop, 36 W. 84th St., 
Apt 3B, New York NY 10024 


STANDARD FOLDING No. 1 #3107. Original, complete. 
Blanche Freschette, 7 Marston Way, Worcester MA 01609 


"Birth of the Typewriter" issue of Invention & Technology 

(Summer 1988) Excellent 12 page feature with 16 illustrations, 
many in full color, including several S & G. $5 including the 
mailing. Jim Rauen, 6937 Glenview Drive, San Jose CA 95120 


WOODSTOCKS 5 $10 Mrs. Ray Kramer, 1582 E. Cottage, St. 
Paul MN 55106, Also 1927 good, complete, no rust. $35 Geo. 
E. Whaley, 738 S. Catherine, La Grange IL 60525. Also L. 

D. Hoffmaster, 1032 Leisure World, Mesa AZ 85206 


FOX No. 1 Portable w/case. Jack Lacy, PO Box 790, West 
Covina CA 91790 818/919-0511 


SMITH PREMIER 2 & 10. Sale or trade. Jim Koerber, 902 
Central Avenue, Billings MT 59102. 406/252-2141 


DENSMORE early model. Requires some restoration. Jack 
Lacy (address above). 


Panama-Pacific Underwood postcard, original (as shown in 
story in last issue) Small supply $5.50 postpaid. Paul 
Lippman, 1216 Garden Street, Hoboken NJ 07080. (Also have 
Franklin, Crandall et al narrow ribbon stock. $1.50 ppd.) 


VICTOR 3, Noiseless 4, Remington 10, Corona 3 parts free 
for shipping. Mike Brown, 9131 Bustleton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia PA 19115. 215/677-5879 


OLIVER 3 w/cover. Black and beautiful. Robert Vernon, 
3925 E. Camelback #165, Phoenix AZ 85018 


LAMBERT w/case. Steve Murphy, 171 S. Baldwin Avenue, 
Sierra Madre CA 91204. 818/355-0782 


REMINGTON 7 Well preserved, plating excellent, no rust. 
Hazel Kyle, 1211 Elm, Clarkston WA 99403. 509/758-2205 


BURROUGHS Posting Machine w/stand. Heavy, complicated, 
1/8 hp motor. FREE to first collector who will arrange to 
come and get it. Cecil Grace, Box 2127, Asheville NC 28813. 
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WHEN EVEN A FOOT IN BOTH OF THE LEADING KEYBOARD CAMPS 
FAILED TO SECURE A FOOTHOLD IN THE MARKETPLACE ©. 


The validity of that old observation "Nothing happens until something is sold" was certainly confirmed and reconfirmed 
in the early days of the writing machine, when it followed that nothing really happened for very long unless something 
was sold at a profit. Would-be builders got into production by saving all sorts of money by coming up with designs 
that required "fewer parts." The single-element would eliminate all those typebars. The indexing system would elimi- 
nate all those keylevers. Very tempting. Further, makers pursuing these concepts met with success. Witness the 
Crandall, the Hammond, the Blickensderfer. Witness the Hall, the Victor, the Sun, the Lambert. When they tried to 
provide models offering the typebar and keylever concept, while also effecting deliberate economies in linkage to use 
fewer parts, they failed to establish a following beyond that of bargain-price appeal. Witness the Sun No. 2, or the 
anomaly that proved for a few years that the world seemed to have been waiting for a full-featured machine at a low 
price--the understriking, keyboard model of the American, in which first class typing action was defeated by the odd 
simplification of the keylever and the typebar in a_ single, arrow-straight, one-piece assembly. Against retrospective 
logic, this unique little concept was distributed widely under various labels, including Armstrong, Elgin, Europa, Fav- 
orit, Fleet, Herald and Pullman. Its secret: it was the first typebar machine to be sold in America at $50 retail and it 
was advertised extensively. Marketing in England, France and Germany was the next natural course. During those 
earliest years of the 20th century, American's penetration in the broader market reveals that the world was hungry for 
the writing machine and that advertising paid. 


the Sholes had failed on the same premises. Sears promoted the 
Burnett (with a Chicago, Illinois label) with an embossed truly 
elegant catalog, all out of sorts with the product itself, which 
bore weaknesses of character destined to make it short-lived in 
service. After this practice run with the Burnett, limited new 
financing reopened the plant for the Triumph Perfect Visible 
: : and an identical Imperial, efforts that must have taken every 
4 = 1 last copper penny of recapitalization, for as far as can be estab- 

THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER Co, numBeR * As a result, it is easier to imagine what happened today than it 

MARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO., «99 Capitol Ave., Martlert, Cons. U.S. A. 1901 4 is to locate a surviving specimen of any one of the three. 





In early machine sales promotion it would appear that advertising 


In the beginning, it took real venture capital to advertise. Rem- did not cost; it paid. Disappointments were legion among would- 
ington, Caligraph, Hall, Hammond, Smith Premier and others put be makers who discovered the hard way that nothing happened 
up this expense and saw it pay. As sales were attracted a flow after the mere creation of a new writing machine. Apparently, 
of more promotional dollars was generated. It was a classic case none knew that nothing really happens until a product is sold (at 
of circular response. Columbia Bar Lock and Daugherty offered a profit!) Sound fiscal management had everything to do with 

a better way (visible writing) than some of the greater adver- typewriter successes. (Dick Dickerson has some findings on the 
tisers who advocated the ridiculous (blind writing). But what International in his column inside.) e 


sold best,in direct proportion to the thrust of the promotion, 
was not the better way but the machine that had been most 


heavily advertised, regardless of any design flaws that would "| Be 7} IN FRBRNA PION A - 


at a later date doom them to either switch or die. 
Nos, I and 2. 





















Now picture the also rans, those Hartfords and Internationals Pagers oxpersbatiagr ste 
that fretted over which way t and so came up with shift carly lie the Hemngton No.2 
y to go Pp 

key models, as well as double keyboard models--and then priced attire iy areca ues Ni toe 

their products at such levels that there was no allowance for Pe pire inate | 

profit. (Significantly, these two nominal entrants, by reason of pase pe ere Oe 

their pioneering use of the slotted comb to guide the paths of Price, Either Style Key-Board, $100. 

typebars, were apparently to influence Franz X. Wagner in the A beautitut line of Cabincte alwars on 

development of the segment fulcrum that he would feature in the emo 

design that would several years later become the Underwood.) WANTED. A goo emart man tnevery 
Sinwokkwsucar 

Sholes Visible, half-hearted at birth with the Underwood already dyeus are. the most lineral 

in the market, advertised practically not at all and made the Ma ee ee 

same mistake of underpricing. It was the series of strangely Penn ete ta ts 

related makes that would come out of the Sholes Visible plant ‘Address all correapon- 

following its demise that would claim a trophy for brevity in the demon te 

market. First, the Burnett was dumped exclusively to Sears, W. T. BROWNRIDGE, \ 

Roebuck, after total failure to promote it on the part of the beatae sean Suns) 


2 Park Square, 


builder. This would turn out to be the first of three products 
BOSTON, MASS. 


from the Visible Typewriter Company of Kenosha, Wisc., after > 


lished, no display advertising was ever undertaken for either one. 
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THE TYPEWRITER'S "DETROIT" LOOKS BACK WITH PRIDE 


A sweeping exhibition featuring "The Typewriter Era in Central 
New York” will open to the public at the Onondaga (County) 
Historical Association's museum, 321 Montgomery Street, Syra- 
ecuse, New York, beginning Friday March 24, 1989 (M-F noon to 
4; S 11 to 4). A public reception and preview tour will take 
place the evening before the opening event from 5 to 7. For 
information: 315/428-1864 


Products of the local past and the whole trade, which have 
been preserved by the Association for more than a century, 
were recently enhanced by major acquisitions from the Smith- 
Corona and Remington collections in a single donation by local 
benefactor Edson S. Moshier, a longtime V.P. and design engi- 
neer at SCM, whose collecting and research has embraced gen- 
erations of diligent work. 


More than any other product the typewriter brought the Indus- 
trial Revolution to Syracuse, which earlier was known for its 
salt and chinaware. Contemporary with the onset years of 
typewriter output Syracuse was also home to the fabled Franklin 
air-cooled automobile. 


It began for this city when a local inventor, Alexander T. 
Brown, believed he could do better than the then-circulating 
Remington and managed to persuade his boss, Lyman C. Smith, 
to give up a thriving shotgun inanufacturing business and con- 
vert to building the Smith Premier typewriter from Brown's 
design. When Syracuse became the site of the main factories 
of Smith Premier (which was to include Remington Junior and 
Century production), as well as Monarch, L.C. Smith & Bros. 
and Stearns, its typewriter plants were claimed to be produc- 
ing three-quarters of the writing machines being built in the 
western world. Central New York was, indeed, the world 
capital of the industry. Only thirty miles distant, in Parish, 
the two models of the International were produced briefly. 
Forty miles away, in Groton, the Crandall, as well as the early 
production of the Daugherty (from the Crandall facility) and 
the earth-moving Corona 3 were made. Fifty miles outside town, 
in Ithaca, the Peerless saw light, while in Ilion, Remington 
forces were engrossed in continuous onslaughts to swamp the 
industry with its product. 


The Onondaga Museum, which ranks as one of the top three 
museum collections of typewriters in the nation, along with the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Milwaukee Public Museum, will 
share many of the unusual and rare products which have been 
rediscovered during a recent inventory of the 850 machine 
collection, even if they did not originate in the area. 


Highlighting the exhibition will be such notable oddities as the 
dial-a-letter Edison, which is considered by observers to have 
been a tortoise of a typewriter when it was introduced in a 
field of already comparative hares. A landmark piece which was 
designed for office labor-saving before its time--and expected 
to spark international interest--is the Blickensderfer Electric 

of 1902, which is believed to be one of only four specimens 
currently catalogued to exist. 


Volunteer Guest Curators, who have assisted Curator of Coll- 
ections Laura Joss Griffin in the inventory, selection and pre- 
paration of this exhibit are the archivists retired General Elec- 
tric engineer John Bateman, and Syracuse University Professor 
of Architecture Siegfried Snyder, who is known to readers of 
Type Ex as a fellow collector and an absolute master of callig- 
raphy e 


BLIND WRITING finally yielded to the logic and reason of vis- 
ible writing. Double-keyboards eventually were conclusively 
proven to be wanting in speed. But the letter placement on 
the keyboard that was originally devised in stop-gap fashion by 
Chris Sholes has never been abandoned en masse even though 
every typist today suffers from its inadequacies from moment 
to moment. And, even though there is a far superior option 
available. The Sholes' keyboard was adopted universally by 
the industry in haste. A century later it still prevails by 
reason of habit, and the convenience of ready equipment. 


August Dvorak in the 1930's gave much study to this subject 
and came up with a reallocation that was immediately recog- 
nized as a finer balance of the work load of the alphabet. 
Against it were the fact that the Dvorak operator could not 
just use available machines but had to lug around his own 
typewriter with this special keyboard, even though the speed 
advantage was tremendous. In the new age of the micro-chip 
this drawback has been erased. Certain typewriters are now 
offered with both the universal and the Dvorak keyboards 
programmed in at the operator's option. Silver Reed is one 
maker offering such a provision. Modern technology has given 





new life to the distinctly better Dvorak keyboard as it now 
becomes popularly attractive as an option to typists generally. 
Advocates claim that using one or the other comes as natur- 
ally to the dual trained typist as driving one car and then 


another with different controls, 


For the full story of this 


attractive consideration write Dvorak International, 11 Pearl 
Street, Brandon VT 05733. Or call 802 / 247-6020. Virginia 
deGanahl Russell is the Director e 
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DVORAK KEYBOARD 


THE SHAPE AND DIMENSIONS of the keyboard have been 
given much thought by most inventors from the beginning. 
Variants following Sholes' initial production configuration have 
been many though none of the later contenders managed to 
prevail for the long haul. Two of probably the most worthy 
mid-period entrants were from Germany, appearing in models 
of the Rheinmetall and the Weber. The merit of these designs 
was in their common use of slightly V-shaped left and right 
layouts which were pitched to permit the two hands to meet 
on the keyboard at more natural angles. 





CAN YOU IDENTIFY the typewriters on which the following 


layouts were standard ? 
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Mlustrations from Ernst Martin e 











(EDITOR'S NOTE: Events in the Parish, New York, plant where 
the vanished International typewriters were built pose several 
puzzling questions of chronology today. In earliest three-bank 
form it apparently did not actually appear before 1889, though a 
first patent for the machine, according to research by Michael 
Adler, was applied for in 1886. The early twentieth century 
authority Carl Mares reported that "The International was the 
earlier [sic.] effort of Mr. Lucien C. Crandall, whose later work 
[was] the type-sleeve machine bearing his own name." However, 
there is generally convincing evidence that the Crandall was in 
fact earlier in the market, having received an award of merit at 
the New York State Fair in the fall of 1887. 


The plot thickens. Look now to a cut of this first International + 
depicted on a handbill presenting a unique proposition to news- 
paper publishers. /t is a naive proposal that appears to mask a 
desperate need for day-to-day operating capital return. Hand- 
appended in the margin of this October 1, 1889 broadside one 
reads "This is not the cut of the new machine but simply one 
used to print this circular. The new cut not ready yet." Now 
inspect the cuts as they appeared in another promotional piece. 


New Trpewriters! aa “4 es rs . e 
THE INTERNATIONAL, Orrice oF 1 « Soreuieeso Acenrs 
peo mew rvrewmrans! 


THE INTERNATIONAL, 
wom. | amo 


THE SIMPLEST. STRONGEST AND BEBT WHITING 
MACHINES IN THE WORLD. 


Se SE ky 


This cut erprewents our Ne. + Machine. only thar the Spool ia 
front sx done away with and the Carriage and Ribbon movement 
in Whe that of Ne 2, 

No. 1 haseapeeal shift and Ley boan! nearly like the Remington 

1 1. 

The New No x ina double key board machine. These 
machines are the mont beautifalia appearance, and efficient in 
executing of sit the mumermis competitors im the typewriting 
field 


PRICE, EITHER KEY-GOARD, 100.00. 
MANUFACTURED &Y 


THE PARISH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


PARISH. MEW YORK 
Comeemercenee 


THE PARISH MANUFACTURING CO.. 
PARISH. W.¥.. U. BAD 


W. T. BROWNRIDGE. SuPEmvisce oF AaENTS 
mom 7. wo. # Pane seuss, porros, sane 


‘Anarene 
W. T. BROWNRIDGE. SuPenvison oF AGENTS. 
ane a aan. 





International's own numerical designations for these two models, 
examples of which do exist today, may have clouded the order in 
which the models were actually produced, It is readily seen that 
there was much fluctuation in policy and in immediate objectives 
in Parish and this theory is based on the No. 2 having been 
built but not brought to market till a later date because of the 
factory's adoption of a new urgency to produce the four-bank 
model they would later designate as their No. 1. In the 1880's 
Remington was extremely litigious, protecting the typewriter 
right down to the designation "type-writer." It was a time when 
a-new-entry, such as International, would have been quite 
hesitant about coming out with a similar shift-key four-bank 
keyboard machine, while at the same time chancing it with a 
double-keyboard more on the order of the less sue-happy Cali- 
graph writing machine (Notice that Caligraph had been so leery 
of Remington that it did not even use the designation "type- 
writer" in its name or in references to its product.) The whole 
theory of the No. 2 having been produced at a prior date to 

the so-called No. 1 bears credence when one studies the design 
of the two models. The double-keyboard, primitively ornamented 
buffed nickel machine is characterized by angular details, bolt 
heads ill-concealed wherever they happen to be used and does 
not carry conveniences such as platen knobs. The four-bank 
model, in contrast, has a more stylized, softened-cornered, 

more unified design and does incorporate the convenience of 
platen knobs. Another clue is found in the lead paragraph 

of the display illustrating that machine in which one reads: 
"...the Carriage and Ribbon movement is like that of No. 2." 
By this time, with other makers having gotten away with some 
infringement upon Remington's domain, it had apparently become 
safe to claim likeness to Remington in advertising, a real turn- 
about from the earliest days. 





As with the Hartford typewriter, International had invested 
heavily to hedge its bets by offering both four-bank and 
double-keyboard models contemporarily in the market. But 
which International was really produced earlier (if only put 
aside unpromoted till much later)? Even obvious opportunities 
to apply some cost-saving interchangability had gone unrealized! 


PARISH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Parich, K.Y., Get. nt, 1867. 
Messen: 


We are Manufacturers of the International Typewriter,—a strict- 
ly first-class machine, more nearly resembling the celebrated 
~Remington” than any other, and embodying also many good fea- 
tures: peculiar to itself, which render it,in the judgment of many. 
the best Typewriter extant,—which we wish to widely introduce 
at the earliest moment. Our President is an old-time Editor and 
Publisher and believes in printer's ink. We therefore make you 
the following offer: If you will send us thirty-three dollars ($33.00) 
cash, and insert the subjoined advertisement in your columns to 
the amount vf sixty-seven dollars ($67.00) at your regular rates, we 
will ship you £. 0. b. at’ Parish, one of our best (and only style of) 
machines: the regular price of which is one hundred dollars. On 
receipt of the cash payment of $33.00 we will at once ship the 
uutchine te you or your order, and you may do the advertising 
afterwards if you choose. We need not remind you that you can 
tind « ready purchaser, at such discount as you can afford to offer, 
should you not ueed the machine for your own use. 

Please notify us of your acceptance,—should you choose to ac-- 
cept this offer,—and we will send on a cut for the advertisement. 


Yours respectfully, 
PARISHMEG. CO., Parisn,-N-¥. 


——— se — 
INTERNATIONAL 
TYPEWRITER! 
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. Warrant 
all that can be reasonably expected of the very 
beet typewriter extant, Capable of writing 14 
ris per minute—or more—according to the 
ability of the 


PRICE - $100.00. 
If there is no agent in your town, address the 
manufacturers. 
THE PARISH MFG. Co., 
te wanted, PARI! 


Agon AL N.Y. 





Your editor has asked Dick Dickerson to look into this matter 
and his findings follow: 


In my archive of somewhat more than 8,000 early typewriter 
advertisements I have found only seven for the International. 
All appeared in 1892 issues of Scribner's Magazine. January 
carried an ad for the No, 1 (shift key) and No. 2 (double key- 
board), with a picture of the No. 2. February through May 
had no International ads. Then June through November carr- 
ied the same, smaller, ad, again depicting the No. 2 but not 
mentioning model numbers (as seen on page 54 of the Collector's 
Guide to Antique Typewriters). After that--silence. Never an 
International ad again in any journal that I can find. 


In contrast, ads for Lucien Crandall's other typewriter go on 
forever. Ads for the Crandall New Model appear first in June, 
1888, and are replaced systematically by ads for the No. 3 
Universal Crandall in December 1895, these ads then running 
until March 1898. Furthermore, Crandall ads for both models 
appear in a great many journals. Hence the International 
neither preceded nor followed the Crandall. The International 
was a brief and unsuccessful episode that occurred midway 
during the long and successful career of the Crandall. 


The Crandall New Model initially is represented in 1888 by the 
Ireland-Benedict Co., Binghamton, NY, as sole agents. In Jan- 
uary 1890 this changes to the Crandall Typewriter Co. of New 
York and Groton. In July 1890 the name changes to the Cran- 
dall Machine Co. of Groton. This name persists through the 
final ad for the No. 3 in the March 1898 issue of Scribner's. 
In contrast, the January 1892 International ad lists only W.T. 
Brownbridge, supervisor of agents, in Boston, with the six 
remaining ads attributing the International to the Parish Man- 
facturing Co. of Parish, NY. Brownridge appears then as the 
Manager of the Sales Department of the Boston office. Not a 
word to suggest any connection between the International and 
Lucien Crandall the inventor. 


What other contemporary information is there on the Inter- 
national? Carl Mares' book cannot be considered truly contem- 
porary, appearing some 15 years after the fact. The Septem- 
ber 1892 issue of Phonographic World [read steno for phono; 

the subject was shorthand] has a description of the International 
that mentions only the shift key No. 1. It calls the Interna- 
tional an invention of Lucien Crandall, and claims that it was 
placed on the market in 1888, with an improved 1891 model 
being distinguished by a new ribbon device and line spacing 
mechanism. The writeup concludes, "The International met + 
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with very little success, and has now been almost wholly, if 
not entirely, withdrawn from the market [and this was the 
year of the main thrust of their advertising in Scribner's! ]. 
Not a word about the double-keyboard No. 2.The April 1891 
issue of Phonographic Magazine also carries a feature article 
on the International, again illustrated with the same cut of the 
shift-key No. 1. Only the shift key machine is mentioned. 
This article also mentions the improved model of 1891, "which 
will be ready for the market in a few weeks." It appears from 
this article that Crandall leased the patents to the International 
to a syndicate of New England men headquartered in Boston, 
with the factory in Parish, NY. Was this enterprise a sideline 
for the inventor, while he gave his full attention to the Cran- 
dall typewriter? 


And that's all I can find, Dingler's Polytechnisches Journal 
(Stuttgart) has 27 articles between 1872 and 1901, discussing 
dozens of typewriters, but nothing on the International, while 
most other U.S. machines were covered. Friedrich Miller's 
Schreibmaschinen un Schriften-Vervielfiltigung of 1900 is ency- 
clopedic concerning machines available in 1900 but not histor- 
ical; it does not mention the International. The original edition 
of Carl Mares' 1909 book The History of the Typewriter pictured 
only the shift key No. 1, again using what seems to be the only 
cut of the No. 1 ever made [Post-Era added an illustration of 
the No. 2 for the commemorative second edition of Mares’ work 
reintroduced as The Typewriter, Successor to the Pen.] Mares 
described a front-to-back ribbon feed. The 1889 handbill shows 
this front-to-back ribbon arrangement, but remarks that this 
has recently been replaced by a more conventional side-to-side 
ribbon device as shown in the cut of the No. 2 double-keyboard 
International. 


I think there are sufficient clues in the foregoing to give rela- 
tive dates to the two modéis. The reasoning is: 


A. The earliest International of 1888 was followed by an 
improved 1981 model, that was distinguished, inter ailia, by 
an improved ribbon feed, We are safe in assuming that this 
corresponds to the change from front-to-back, to side-to- 
side. 





B. Only one cut exists of the No. 1 shift-key International 
and that shows the old front-to-back ribbon feed. In the 
handbill comparing Nos. 1 and 2, it is noted that the ribbon 
feed depicted on the No. 1 has been replaced by side-to-side. 


C. Only one cut exists of the No. 2 double-keyboard Inter- 
national, and that shows the side-to-side feed. 


Hence, it seems inescapable that the No.1 preceded the No. 2 [in 
manufacture]. Perhaps the makers, having launched the Inter- 
national to go after the Remington market (and their ads stressed 
the keyboard resemblance to that of Remington), then decided to 
bring out a second model to capture the Caligraph/Smith Premier 
market? The more primitive details of manufacture of the No. 2 
could represent the dire straits that the Parish Company was in 
by 1892 when this model was first advertised. Just why greater 
advantage of interchangability between the two models was never 
perceived will remain a mystery. Where, oh where, art thou 
Lucien, when archivists could benefit from your explanations? e 


WHY DO YOU STOP 
WRITING AT THE 
END OF EACH LINE 


and remove one or both hande from 
board, pull or push back the 
thi for a new 


to the 

eyboard, make sure they are in the 

right jeccem and find *-plice” on your 

pol fore proceeding to write the 
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IN THE TIME THUS LOST 
you could write 5 or 6 letters—an aver- 
ago wo! means you could 
write from 80 to 70 more words in the 
eae 7e8 now consume in writing a 
page 
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from ing to 
hand of the turden of returning the carriage from 600 t> 000 tiene a soy @ resistance of 
fers tod era us Fuse to the machine, and anyone can attach it. 
your typewriter ler is awake he can furnish one. If will send 
give you the benefit of his discount, Booklet free. ihe ea 
Kansas City, Kansas. 





J. E. LARRABEE & CO., 1906 





KEYBOARDS? Clockwise from Remington No. 1: Adler, 
Hammond Ideal, Blickensderfer, Hammond Universal, Duplex, 
Crandall, Casella, Smith Premier, Fitch, Caligraph (qwerty), 
Caligraph. 








Lippman’s dechnotes 


It may be surprising, but there's a great deal of flora and fauna 
in the make-up of an old typewriter. Consider the timber from 
the forest in the keylevers and cross-members of that Remington, 
the fabric from the cotton fields in the ribbon and many of those 
carriage drawbands. There's cork from the deep sea, leather 
from cowhide and common felt from smaller fur-bearers. 


Let's look first to where the rabbit lives in your machine. Ham- 
mond and others glued a layer of felt to their wooden bases to 
protect the table or desk. Frequently felt was used in typebar 
machines to cradle the bars in a position of rest. In the 360° 
ring in or around the typebasket of most understroke typebar 
machines, such as the Remington and Smith Premier, these thick 
rests are hard to remove, unless one does a total disassembly of 
the typebasket. Cleaning without disassembly requires only an 
old dry toothbrush. Generally it is not difficult to raise the 
typebars out of the way in groups of four or five at a time. 
Simply reach in and brush the fabric gently. You will probably 
discover that this plain removal of dust restores the felt to its 
practically original color, often found to be a bright red. 


Felt was also used for ink rollers and pads. Rollers such as the 
Blickensderfer uses are difficult to find. I intend to experiment 
with fashioning replicas and will report on this experience at a 
later time. When the ink pads in a Williams are worn thin or are 
missing, you can make very respectable replicas from heavy felt 
or from a buildwp of several layers of thinner material. Even 
if your Williams ink pads are not missing it is a good idea to 
replace them anyway. The old ink-saturated ones lead, I believe 
to corrosion of the typeheads resting on them. For display only, 
consider leaving your neat replacement pads uninked. If you 
wish them to look as if they are inked, use a dark purple felt e 


Post's 


Much has been accomplished to advance the collector's lot in the 
last few years. Your editor's original objective to develop a cli- 
mate in which collectors would know of one another's existence, 
communicate, and meet, has been attained. Mailing lists first 
had to be exchanged and expensively weeded out down to a live 
nucleus. Five volumes of newsletters have been created and cir- 
culated. Sixteen pieces of key early literature have been nicely 
reprinted. Three out-of-print books have been reissued. When 
the accompanying subscriber list is compared with that from 1987 
you'll find a number of new people. TypeEx's long crusade to 
bring all collectors together in their own organization has also 
been realized with the formation of "ETC," the Early Typewriter 
Collectors Association, which is now in its developing period. 





Your TypeEx has tried to better serve you with each succeed- 
ing issue by giving priority to high interest features, original 
research, crisper composition and delivering ads actually offer- 
ing the genuinely sought. Recent trials have even demonstrated 
that the equivalent of six pages of typewritten copy can be 
squeezed into the four-page format by reducing galleys to 2/3 
original size. The consensus has been that this expanded con- 
tent is more appreciated, even though some must resort to mag- 
nifiers to read this IBM Boldface which reduces most vividly. 


Your sustaining approval of Post-Era's efforts to improve the 
present-day foundation for typewriter collecting is appreciated. 
You have continuously contributed articles, forwarded clippings 
and offered encouragement for which your editor will always be 
grateful. Many happy and lasting friendships have evolved. 


With this final issue for the Fall 1988 calendar, your founding 
editor is stepping down from this office. However, TypeEx is 
to continue! Your newsletter will be issued for 1989--princi- 
pally in the familiar mode--with a qualified new collector-archi- 
vist as your editor. To meet him, please see Renewal enclosure e 








